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SOY BEANS ON FARM OF LEE STEVENSON, STEVENSON, LA. 


On the Stiffer, Stronger Soils Throughout the Cotton Belt Soy Beans Are Proving a Valuable Forage Crop. 





F ANYONE wishes a concrete illustration of the drafts the Euro- 

pean War makes on America’s food supply, just let him compare 

food exports for the eight months ending March 1, 1914, as compared 
with exports for the eight months ending March 1, 1915, as follows: 





Corn, bushels... 
Corn, value....... 
Oats, bushels 

Oats, value 

Wheat, bushels 
Wheat, value 

Flour, barrels....... 
Flour, value........ 
Beef, canned, pounds 
Beef, canned, value. . 
Beef, fresh, pounds. . 
Beef, fresh, value... 
Beef, pickled, pounds. 
Beef, pickled, value. 
Bacon, pounds 
Bacon, valine 


8 Mos, Ending 
March, 1914 


8 Mos. Ending 
March, 1915 





5,747,387 
$4,274,656 
797,382 
$357,517 
71,618,028 
$67,654,608 
8,336,302 
$38,200,696 
2,391,174 
$320,251 
4,116,457 
$503,560 
15,565,114 
$1,536,750 
144,201,407 
$19,187,933 








23,164,015 
$17,759,054 


$229,205,142 
10,456,213 
$55,946,386 
44,060,235 
$7,106,855 
61,059,441 
$7,437,924 
16,229,682 
$1,694,928 
160,295,260 
22,426,687 





In the matter of cotton,. on the con- 
trary, the record for the same periods 


read as follows: 





Cotton, bales 
Cotton, value.. 


March, 1914 


8 Mos. Ending 


8 Mos. Ending 
March, 1915 








5,607,226 





$243,947,192 





One finds, in short, that while Europe 
in the eight months endin~ March 1, 1915, 
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as compared with the eight months a year previous, increased her de- 
mand for corn from 5,000,000 to 23,000,000 bushels, her demand for 
wheat from 71,000,000 to 192,000,000 bushels, and her demand for beef, 
fresh and canned, from 60,000,000 pounds to 105,000,000 pounds, she 


decreased her demand for cotton from 7,381,257 
to 5,607,226 bales. And in the face of this greatly 
decreased cotton demand—in spite of the fact that 
prices are cutin two while food prices are almost 
doubled—we have the greatest cotton pro- 
duction in the history of the human race. 

Or to look at the matter in yet another way, 
Europe during the latter period of eight months 
increased her payments for food stuffs from 
$132,000,000 to $388,000,000, and decreased her 
cotton bill from $498,000,000 to $243,009,000. In 
other words, she paid out almost three times as 
much for food and less than half as much for 
cotton, leaving us also with a record-breaking 
surplus to carry over and be added to our next 
fall’s crop. 

In the face of facts such as these, what shall 
we say of the farmer who lets himself be fooled 
by the present litthe upward spurt in cotton 
prices—a trick of the speculators, it would seem, 
to secure another big acreage? Who will bite 
at the bait? 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








them leaders. 


coming season. 


ROYSTER 
FERTILIZERS 


Will be made this season with the same 
formulas which for thirty years have made 


In spite of the shortage of potash, we have 
a stock in our factories which is ample to supply 
our regular grades of ammoniated goods the 


Call for Royster Brands and insist on hav- 
ing them, remembering that you get the regular 
Royster formulas under all circumstances. 


Look for the Trade Mark. 
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| Frick Engines, 4up.to 40up. | 





This engine, made in ten sizes, is the most 
popular saw mill engine in America. It’s an 
engine of a myriad uses that gives steady, con- 
tinuous power. The Frick Engine will carry 
a big overload. Unlike the gasolene engine 
that develops a certain horse- “power, the Frick 


Steam Engine develops about 50 percent over | 


its rated power. If you had a machine that 
required 12 h. p., your 8h. p. gasolene en- 
gine would be useless; but your 8 h. p. steam 
engine would run it satisfactorily. For thresh- 
ing, saw milling, silo filling, shelling corn, 
packing hay, and 
for butchering this 
engine will prove 
invaluable. 

If you are in need of 
power, get the full facts 
about Frick Engines made 
8o wear - proof that one 
made 36 years ago is still 
in use today. 


THE FRICK CO. 


Box 100 Salisbury,N.C. 


Factory and Main Office 
Waynesboro, Pa. 





FRICK 
Catalogue 


Describes Our Entire 
Line of 
Engines, Threshers 
and Saw Mills 


Sent Free 























Guaranteed Rubber Roofing 





Where to Buy the Best Seeds 








And Raise a Tremen- 
dous Forage Crop 
on a Few Acres 
of Average 


Land 


By All Means 


Be sure to grow Sudan 

this year when all hay 

promises to bring big 

prices. It has averaged 

3 to 5 tons per acre, of 
highest quality, and costs 
much less than corn or cotton 
to raise. Raise it also for seed. 
From 500 to 2000 Ibs. per acre have 

been raised. But don’t buy and plant low grade seed if you want to grow 
for seed. Pay a few dollars extra and have the best now obtainable— 
No. 2 recommended by the Texas Experiment Association. 


David B. Clarkson’s Certified 
Pure Sudan Grass Seed 


This seed is all No. 2, the best on the market, inspected and classified 
by the Texas Experiment Association and by the Nueces County 
Experiment Association. Jt is 4y all means the seed you should have. 
Start your acquaintance with Sudan Grass right. Avoid all hybrids. 
Get pure, high quality seed to make your money and reputation with. 


Send $10 Today for 10 Lbs. of this Excellent Seed. Trans- 
portation Paid by Me. Full Directions with Each Shipment. 


Valuable Sudan Grass Book, 10 Cents 


Every farmer should have this authoritative book, explaining planting, harvest- 
ing, yields,drouth resisting, stock feeding,sales. Send stamps for our book today. 


David B. Clarkson, P.O. Box 504, Robstown, Texas 








FUL WOOD'S Fre::Freot CABBAGE PLANTS 


My plants are well ay strong and healthy, and sure to ues, 
¥ will guarantee prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cultural directions sent 
with each order, 

) + Early Jersey Wakefield (the earliest cabbage grown,) Charleston Large 

\ Be Type Wakefield (the next earliest,) Suecession (the earliest flat head va- 

2 riety,) Short Stemmed Flat Dutch (the largest and latest known.) By 

a express, 500 for 75c; 1,000 for $1.25; 5000 to 9000 at $1 per a 10000 orover 
at 90c per 1000. By mail 600 for $1. 10 ;1000 for $2, pos t paid. Prompt 

& shipments. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 


P. D. FULWOOD, TIFTON, GA. 


RED CLOVER $O7ZS 


“PER. 
frre inia Standard Seed.” HE 


gene g' main, ne mistake to buy at this ridiculously low price. Order today and write 
r our latest price list on all field and garden seeds 
JAS. I. PRITCHETT & SON, Seedsmen, Danville, Virginia. 
Prolific Cotton and prices of seed. 

















Every Cotton Grower, large or small, 
rich or poor, write to B. W. Hawkins 
Nona, Ga., for history and descriptive 
circluar of his Extra Early Big Boll 





Per Roll 


did, dépendable, low-priced R 











Va., lowest freight. 
roofing. 
per roll 78c; 2-ply, wt. 45 lbs 
Order today and save money. 
charges. Samples free. 





Department P. F. 


The Best Low Priced Roofing Made 


This is yr a first-class roofing, no tar, no seconds, but a splen- 
ber Roofing. 
been used by farmers and ears in the South, and it 
made by one of the largest, oldest and most reliable mills inthe country. We sell direct 
to the consumer at a very small profit over the factory cost. 
in one piece, with sufficient nails and cement to lay it. 
If you want the best for your money. . 
The same grace sold by others costs you unside rable more. 
-» $1.07; 3-ply, wt. 55 Ib 4. 
If not pleased we will refund your money with all freight 


National Wholesale Furniture Company, 
The Southern Peoples’ Mall Order House, 


Thousands of rolls of this roofing have 
has given solid satisfaction. It is 


Each roll contains 108 aq. ft. 
Shipved quick from Richmond, 
will pay you to order this 
1-ply, wt. 35 lbs., 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Richmond, Virginia. 








It’s free and will be worth hundreds of dollars to 


ee | you. Quick maturity and makes 3 Bales per Acre. 
TOMATO PLANTS Senses nnineris: 


OBE TOMATO PLANTS 
Strong, healthy plants grown in open field, ready for shipment on and after April 15th. 
Prices by mail postpaid, 100 for $5c; 500 for $1.25 By express not prepaid, 500 for $1; 1000 for 
$1.75; 4000 to 9000 at $1.50 per 1000; 10,000 and over at $1.25 per 1000. Place order now. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed or money refunded. 


P. D. FULWOOD, TIFTON, GA. 











Money for Youin this. —. 


COMPLETE CANNING OUTFIT 


When you pay your $7.50 for an Enterprise Canner you 
not only get the best canner made, but also the com- 
plete 1 8-piece equipment approved by the Government 


experts. 


Allelse needed is your spare fruits and vegetables, With this full 
outfit you can supply your table and make $10 to $15 
Spare time, Order one today or write for our FREE illustrated book, 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. Savnte. vend 
FOR 56 YEARS SUCCESSFUL HOME wUusionen 


Dept. B 


a day in your 





ed 








Sudan Grass 


yoaey inspected seed free from Johnson Grass: 
10 Ibs. $3.75 prepaid; 100 Ibs. f. o. b. here $25. 0. 
Alsat my own high bred, prize winning seed corn 
and pedigreed high yie ‘Iding Lone Star, Mebane 
Triumph and Ferguson Roundnore c otton seed 
and other field seeds. Free booklet on SEED 
SREEDING. Write today. 


A.M.FERGUSON 
ONLY IMPROVED FIELD SEEDS 
SHERMAN TEXAS. 


fe) Kose K=1-10 | 


My illustrated booklet about “How 
Field Seeds Are Improved” gives ihe 
history, description and price of the 
best yielding varieties of Corn, Cot- 
ton, Oats, Barley and Wheat for the South- 
west. Your name on a post card today will 
bring you the booklet tomorrow. Address 


A.M. FERGUSON 
ONLY IMPROVED FIELD SEEDS 
SHERMAN TEXAS. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Using Cottonseed Meal in Place of 
Part of the Corn in Feeding Horses 


READER says he is feeding his 

horse corn fodder (blades) and 30 
ears of corn a day and wants to 
know how much cottonseed meal he 
should feed and by how many ears of 
corn he can reduce the present ra- 
tion. 

If the 30 ears of corn are of a size 
that 112 will make a bushel, then our 
reader is feeding 15 pounds of corn 
daily; but it is more likely that it 
will take 140 ears to make a bushel 
of shelled corn, and in such case he 
is only feeding 12 pounds of corn. We 
suggest reducing the corn ration 
one-fourth and putting in the place 
of this corn, from one and one-half to 
two pounds of cottonseed meal. In 
other words, about eight ears of corn 
may be left out and from two to two 
and one-half pints of cottonseed 
meal put in their place. 





Lime Injures Commercial Fertilizers 
Only When Mixed Directly With 
Them 


READER writes as follows: “I 

have sown lime and disked it into 
the soil and some of my neighbors 
tell me that if I use commercial fer- 
tilizers on this land this spring the 
lime will eat up the fertilizer and 
prevent it doing much good.” 

Two other inquiries of this same 
nature have come from the section 
this inquiry comes from; hence, we 
suppose some “wise” man must be 
abroad in that land. 

There is no foundation for such a 
statement. Lime applied in the win- 
ter and disked into the soil will not 
unfavorably affect the fertilizers used 
as usual on the crops planted this 
spring. 

Lime should not be mixed with 
commercial fertilizers, and if mixed 
with any organic matter nitrogen is 
likely to be set free. This is object- 
ionable when the materials have not 
been applied to the soil, but in the 
soil the fact that lime helps to render 
available the plant foods is one of 
the reasons for its application. It is 
entirely possible that the application 
of the lime and its admixture with 
the soil several weeks before apply- 
ing the fertilizer may result in better 
results from the fertilizer instead of 
being an injury. 





Getting Rid of Bermuda Grass 


READER wishes to know how to 
rid his fields of Bermuda grass, 

It has been found that the under- 
ground stems or root stocks of Ber- 
muda grass and other similar plants 
lie near the surface in all old sods. If 
the grass is undisturbed for a few 
years these root stocks, by which the 
plants multiply, all lie close to the 
surface and are turned up by shallow 
plowing; whereas they are “set-out” 
by moderately deep plowing. It is 
therefore, advisable to break the 
3ermuda sod shallow or just deep 
enough to get under these root 
stocks and turn them up to the sun in 
dry weather. After the plowing, 
thoroughly harrow with a smoothing 
harrow every 10 days. If this is done 
during the latter half of July and 
during August and September, a fall 
crop may then be sown. When this 
is harvested the following summer 
the land should be broken shallow 
again, thoroughly harrowed, and a 
crop of sorghum or cowpeas sown 
thick, and this followed again by some 


fall-sown crop. Some prefer to fol- 
low the fall-sown crop with some row 
crop and cultivate. This is advisable 
just as soon as thorough harrowing 
and the smothering of the broadcast 
crops has reduced the Bermuda grass 
to an extent that will permit of the 
cultivation of a row crop without too 
great expense. 

There is no easy way of killing 
such plants. The secret of success 
will be found in a knowledge of the 
habits of growth of the plant and 
persistent, regular effort. 





Selling the Dressed Carcass of Hogs 
Versus Curing and Selling 


READER asks: “Which is most 

profitable, killing hogs weighing 
150 pounds and selling the dressed 
carcass for 12 cents a pound or cur- 
ing the meat and selling the hams at 
18 cents a pound and the shoulders 
and middles at 15 cents a pound? I 
don’t count the heads and feet, as 
they won’t sell here.” 

There are other valuable parts of 
the hog which may be sold in addi- 
tion to the hams, shoulders and mid- 
dies, such as the leaf lard, neck, head 
and back bone, so it is apparent that 
we can not give an intelligent an- 
swer to the question as it is asked, 
but let us see what these prices quot- 
ed really mean. 

A hog weighing 150 pounds will 
probably not dress over 80 per cent 
or about 120 pounds. At 12 cents the 
carcass is worth $14.40, which is cer- 
tainly a big price for a hog weighing 
only 150 pounds. 

Such a hog might make about 18 
pounds of hams, and 16 pounds of 
shoulders when cured. What our 
reader means by “middles” is a little 
uncertain. The manner of cutting up 
the hog and trimming will largely 
affect this, but we can easily answer 
the question asked without any very 
definite estimate of the weight of 
these middles. The hams and shoul- 
ders of such a hog at 18 cents and 15 
cents, respectively, will sell for 
around $5.50 after being cured. It 
therefore follows that if the hams, 
shoulders and middles are to sell for 
as much as the dressed carcass, or 
$14.40, the sides must weigh when 
cured about 60 pounds. It is safe to 
state that they will not be nearly 
that heavy, and therefore our answer 
is that it will pay better to sell the 
dressed carcass of any hog at 12 
cents a pound than to cure it and sell 
only the hams at 18 cents and the 
shoulders and middles at 15 cents a 
pound after they are cured. 

It is possible that our inquirer 
meant that the dressed carcass 
weighed 150 pounds, and as stated 
there are other parts besides hams, 
shoulders and sides that can be util- 
ized or sold; but in any case it is 
more profitable to sell the dressed 
carcass at 12 cents a pound, for that 
is a very high price and is as good as 
between 9 and 10 cents a pound live 
weight. 





Comparing a Mixed Feed With Corn 
and Cottonseed Meal 


READER submits the following 

analysis of a mixed feed which 
costs $2 a hundred and wants to know 
how it compares with corn at $l a 
bushel, and if cottonseed meal mixed 
with this feed will improve it. The 
guarantee states that the feed con- 
sists of corn, alfalfa, oats and molass- 
es. We add to the guaranteed analy- 
sis of this mixed feed the analysis of 


the feeds of which it is claimed it is 
made: 
Nutrients in 100 lbs. of Feed 


Carbo- 
hy- 
drates 
. | Lbs. 
12.0 50.0 
2.2 72.6 
28.9 66.3 
10.8 70.2 
— 65.1 





Pro- 


tein Fiber Fat 








Lbs Lbs. 
25 
5.0 
2.1 
48 


Lbs. 
11.0 
10.3 
14.6 
11.4 

2.7 


Mixed Feed___._____- 























It is easily seen that it is impossible 
to get a feed containing only 50 per 
cent of carbohydrates from the mate- 
rials nanted as composing this mixed 
feed. It is probable that the manu- 
facturers have made a mistake and 
included only the nitrogen-free ex- 
tract under the head of “carbohy- 
drates,” but both the fiber and nitro- 
gen-free extract should be included 
under the head of “carbohydrates.” 

If our supposition is correct then 
this mixed feed has 62 per cent of 
carbohydrates, which will make it 
compare more favorably in this nu- 
trient with the other feeds. But as 
this still gives a lower per cent of 
carbohydrates than any of the in- 
gredients, it is difficult to see how the 
guarantee can be correct. 


Corn at $1 a bushel is $1.78%4 per 
hundred, and cottonseed meal at $28 a 
ton is $1.40 per hundred, as compared 
with this mixed feed at $2 per hun- 
dred. We would much prefer a mix- 
ture of five parts of corn and one of 
cottonseed meal by weight, to this 
mixed feed as a concentrate for 
horses and mules, and the following 
table will show’the nutrients in 100 
pounds of each and the cost of each 
at $2 a hundred for the mixed feed, 
$1 a bushel for corn and $28 a ton for 
cottonseed meal: 





Nutrients in 100 Lbs. Feed} Cost 
5 omg 
S. 


Feed 





Pro- 
tein 


Lbs. 
11.0 


Carbo- 
Fiber] _hy- Fat 
drates 
Lbs. 
50.0 





Lbs. 


12.0 $2.00 


Mixed Feed -_-.- 
6 parts Corn 
and 1 part 


Cottonseed 
Meal 





15.6} 2.9 | 65.6 5.9 1.80 

















It will be seen that the mixture of 
cottonseed meal and corn not only 
contains more nutrients and less of 
the objectionable fiber, but costs 20 
cents a hundred less. 

If the horses and mules are getting 
grass hay or corn fodder we would 
use the mixture of five parts of corn 
to one of cottonseed meal, but if the 
roughage is all or partly from le- 
gumes we would reduce the cotton- 
seed meal to one part to six to eight 
parts of corn. 

A hard working horse or mule 
should have about one pound of hay 
daily per 100 pounds weight, and of 
grain the allowance should be from 
11%4 pounds to 1% pounds per day per 
100 pounds of the weight of the 
animal. 

A mixture of one pound of cotton- 
seed meal to 6 pounds of this ready- 
mixed feed will add to its value for 
feeding hard working horses and 
mules if the roughage they are re- 
ceiving is not from legumes. 





SWAPPING PEANUTS FOR CORN 
TO FEED HOGS 


These Feeds Are Very Unlike, and 
Best Results Will Probably Be Ob- 
tained by Feeding Them in Com- 
bination 


READER has Spanish peanuts on 

hand and no corn. He has pigs to 
feed and wants to know at what 
price he can afford to sell peanuts 
and buy corn for hog feeding. 

We don’t know. Can anyone tell 
us? Neither feed is suitable when 
used alone for hog feeding. They are 
about as unlike as two feeds could 
well be, and it is safe to state that if 


the peanuts are sold some other feed 
in addition to corn should be bought, 
or if the peanuts are fed, corn or 
some other similar feed should be 
bought to feed with them. 

As we see it, there are two courses 
open. The peanuts may be fed and 
corn or some other feed bought to 
feed with them and balance the ra- 
tion; or the peanuts may be sold and 
corn and tankage or rice products 
and tankage or some other feeds 
bought for feeding the hogs. In the 
first case, some of the peanuts might 
be sold and the money expended to 
buy the feed necessary ts baiance the 
ration in feeding the remainder of 
the peanuts. 

In our inquiry the peanuts are of 
some large variety, weighing 22 
pounds to the bushel. We do not 
know what the kernels, or nuts, 
without the hulls, will weigh. We 
have some evidence that a bushel of 
28 pounds of Spanish peanuts will 
shell about 20 pounds of kernels, and 
Henry in his “Feeds and Feeding” 
gives the digestible nutrients in peas 
nut kernels, without the hulls, which 
we give below, with corn for coms- 
parison. e 

Digestible nutrients in 100 pounds 
of kernels, without the hulls, and in 
100 pounds of corn: 





Shelled 
Corn 


Peanut 
Kernels 





Digestible Protein 
i Carb’hydr’tes 
Ki Fat 


25.1 Ibs. 7 
| ale 


Ibs. 
‘ 6 “9 
35.6 “ “ 





8 
8 
3 


6. 
4. 








Digestible nutrients in one bushel 
of 28 pounds of Spanish peanuts (20 
pounds of kernels without hulls) and 
one bushel of 56 pounds of shelled 
corn: 





One bu. Span- 
ish Peanuts 


5.02 Ibs 
a 
“lay ** 


One bu. of 
Shelled Corn 


4.50 lbs. 
37.40 ‘ 
2.40 “ 





Digestible Protein 
‘“* Carbohyd’tes 
** Fat 











Such unlike feeds cannot be com- 
pared by their analyses, and I can 
find no tests where these two feeds 
have been fed alone in comparison, 
It would not be fair to the feeds, to 
the hogs, or to the owner of the hogs 
to make such a test and judge the 
value of the feeds by it. Neither 
should be fed alone, but they should 
be fed together, because together 
they may form a balanced ration. 

Pound for pound Spanish peanuts 
furnish more than twice as much di- 
gestible protein as corn. Even bush- 
el for bushel there is more protein in 
the peanuts. Bushel for bushel corn 
furnishes nearly 14 times the digesti- 
ble carbohydrates in peanuts, and 
pound for pound (peanuts in the 
hulls) nearly seven times as much, 
Bushel for bushel peanuts furnish 
three ‘times as much digestible fat as 
corn, and pound for pound one and 2 
half times. 

Assuming a value of three cents a 
pound for digestible protein, one cent 
a pound for digestible carbohydrates, 
and 2.25 cents a pound for digestible 
fat, then, when peanuts (Spanish) sell 
for 34 cents a bushel of 28 pounds, 
corn should sell for 56 cents a bushel 
of 56 pounds. Or when peanuts self 
for 68 cents a bushel corn should sell 
for $1.12 a bushel. 

But as stated, the feeding value of 
corn and peanuts will both be in- 
creased by feeding them in combina- 
tion. Perhaps three to four bushels 
of corn to about three bushels of 
Spanish peanuts would make a fairly 
well balanced ration. 





Whoever you are—wise or foolish, rich or 
poor—God sent you into His world to help 
men and women in it, to make them better 
and happier. If you don’t do that, no mat- 
ter what your powers may be, you are mere 
lumber, a worthless bit of the world’s furni- 
ture. A Stradivarius, if it hangs dusty and 
dumb on the wall, is not of as much real 
value as a kitchen poker, which is used.— 
Rebecca Harding Davis. 














What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 








Early Watermelons 


ROM Mississippi: “What 

earliest large watermelon?” 

Our growers are using the Tom 
Watson now more than any other 
sort. It is a large melon and of fine 
quality, and also a good shipper— 
qualities that are seldom combined. 


is the 





Sawdust as a Fertilizer 


ROM Alabama: “I can get several 

loads of rotten sawdust. Will it 
be a good fertilizer for Irish pota- 
toes? What sort of a potato is Nan- 
cy Halli, a bunch or running sort?” 
‘ No, the sawdust is not worth haul- 
ing. The Nancy Hall is a running vine 
potato. It has pumpkin-colored 
flesh and is a very good potato. 





Fusarium Disease 


TAROM North Carolina: “What will 

stop cabbage plants turning yel- 
low and dying as they begin to 
head?” 

Nothing that I know of but to plant 
in fresh and uninfected soil. The soil 
has got infected with the Fusarium 
fungus, and you should grow plants 
there that are in no way related to 
cabbage and after a while the fungus 
may disappear. 





Shahon Pea 


O SEVERAL inquirers about the 

so-called Shahon pea, I would say 
that it is an old thing well known as 
the Asparagus bean or the Yard-long 
bean (Vigna sesquipedalis). It is not 
equal to the ordinary cowpea as a 
forage plant, and the long pods lie on 
the ground and are damaged and can- 
not be harvested by pea harvesters. 
It is merely a very old thing given a 
new name. Better stick to the com- 
mon varieties of cowpeas. 





Strawberries for Piedmont North 
; Carolina 


ROM Piedmont North Carolina: 

“Will you please tell me what va- 
riety of strawberry is best for this 
section?” 

I do not know any variety of straw- 
berry that is better than the Chesa- 
peake. You can get it from the peo- 
ple who introduced it, the W. F. Allen 
Co., Salisbury, Md.,-whose advertise- 
ment you have doubtless seen in The 
Progressive Farmer. 





Sweet Potatoes for Shipping 


ROM Tennessee: “We have organ- 

ized in this county a truck ship- 
pers’ association. A good many of our 
faimers want to grow sweet potatoes 
for shipping North. Please tell us how 
the Jersey varieties will do here.” 

I know of no reason why the Jersey 
varieties of sweet potatoes should not 
do well with you. The best are the 
Big Stem Jersey and the Gold Skin. 
You can probably get them from ad- 
vertisers in The Progressive Farmer. 





Tobacco and Watermelons 


ROM North Carolina: “I can get 

tobacco crumbs, pureleaf from 
the sale floor, very cheap. I was 
thinking of putting a small amount 
of manure and a good lot of the to- 
bacco crumbs with some acid phos- 
phate and nitrate of soda in the hills. 
Can I use the tobacco to any advan- 
tage?” 

Certainly you can. The tobacco 
crumbs are far better than any stable 
manure, as they carry a good per- 
centage of nitrogen and a large per- 
centage of potash. Use them as lib- 
erally as you choose and add some 
acid phosphate on the hill before cov- 
ering. Keep the nitrate of soda to 
use around the hills after the vines 
start. About half a handful scattered 





then around the hills and not touch- 
ing the plants will promote the 
growth better than used under the 
plants in the hills. 





Moss on a Lawn 


ROM North Carolina: “Please tell 

me how to prevent moss on my 
lawn. It damages the grass. I have 
raked it out and sowed again, but it 
soon comes in and spreads.” 

The soil is acid and probably lacks 
drainage. You can spread lime over 
the lawn and rake it in, but perhaps 
a better way would be to make the 
whole over by plowing and harrow- 
ing in lime, and then sowing a mix- 
ture of red top, Bluegrass and Rhode 
Island bent, 50 pounds an acre. 





Russian Sunflowers 


ROM North Carolina: “I wish 

some information in regard to the 
cultivation of the Russian sunflowers. 
I want to plant about an acre and do 
not know what fertilizers to use.” 

On strong land you can grow the 
sunflowers without any fertilizers. If 
the soil is poor it may be well to use 
a mixture of one-fourth cottonseed 


dig out the bed and fill it with the 
clay and then manure heavily on the 
surface. 





Cabbage and Strawberries 


ROM Tennessee: “Can cabbage 

and strawberries be planted to- 
gether advantageously the first sea- 
son?” 

If your strawberry plants are set 
two feet apart you can grow summer 
cabbage between them the first sea- 
son very well. I have seen market 
gardeners plant their early peas and 


then set strawberry plants on the 
same rows. The peas came off early 
and then the strawberries were 


worked out and the dead pea vines 
turned in along the rows. 





Growing Peanuts 


ROM Georgia: “Nearly all our 

farmers here buy seed of peanuts 
every year, and make no effort to 
save their own seed. In fact they 
know nothing about handling the 
crop except for hog pasture. Asking 
them why they do not save their 
seed, they say they do not know how. 
Please tell us how economically to 
plant, fertilize and harvest peanuts. 
This will interest those who wish to 
save their own seed and plant for 
hogs.” 

Peanuts of the large white Virginia 
variety are commonly hulled for 
planting. The Spanish nuts are often 





upbuild rural life— 


love; there will be more happiness. 


beyond compare. 





GOD’S COUNTRY 





HEN all our roads are good roads; when country schools are good schools; 
when farms produce larger yields at greater profits; when farmers unite to 


Then the children of the farm will scorn to desert this fairest of places for 
crowded cities; population will be more evenly divided, for many who struggle 
for a crust in the city will find plenty in the country; wealth will be more even- 
ly divided; there will be less of the doctrine of hate and more of the gospel of 


This is the future of God's Country if you and I lend our aid. 
wonderful future—not in dollars alone—but in a contented, successful people, 


constituting an industrial and agricultural republic, peaceful and prosperous 


What an incentive—what an opportunity ; isn’t it worth fighting for? 


It means a 


—The Banker-Farmer. 








meal and three-fourths acid phos- 
phate. If you are planting them for 
your poultry, it will be all right, but 
if you expect to get any money out of 
the seed I fear you will be disap- 
pointed. 





Pumpkins and Watermelons Will 
Not Cross 


ROM Tennessee: “Will pumpkins 

and watermelons mix if planted 
near together? Do you think crimson 
clover seed will be high in the fall? 
I have eight acres and I am think- 
ing of saving the seed.” 

Pumpkins and watermelons will not 
cross. Crimson clover seed will be 
likely to be high, and it will be well 
to save the seed, for a great deal of 
the seed has been coming from Ger- 
many, and that supply will be cut off. 





Horses and Trees 


ROM North Carolina: “What shall 

I put on shade trees to keep 
horses from gnawing them? What 
shall I do for rose bushes affected 
with some sor. of blight? I think the 
soil is not right, as I find it hard to 
get roses to live.” 

If the shade trees are on your lawn 
simply keep the horses off, and keep 
the lawn in order with the lawn 
mower. You cannot have good shrub- 
bery, flowers and trees with horses 
on the lawn. You can give the trees 
a good coat of whitewash, and to 
make it less conspicuous mix wood 
ashes with it to color it darker. 

Roses prefer a good clay loam and 
plenty of manure, and they should be 
sprayed with a 2 per cent solution of 
formaldehyde to prevent mildew. If 
your soil is sandy get some clay and 


planted in the hulls. The rows should 
be made about two and a half feet 
apart and the nuts dropped 15 inches 
apart. Five hundred pounds an acre 
of Thomas phosphate and 100 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, in the absence of 
potash, may make the nuts on your 
upland soil. The Thomas phosphate 
will carry lime enough for the pea- 
nuts. Cultivation must of course be 
clean. The nuts are lifted when ma- 
ture and shocked around stakes about 
six feet high, nuts next the stake and 
tops out and left in this way to cure. 
They are then picked out and shipped 
to the cleaning factories. 





Green Manure and Stable Manure 


ROM Piedmont Virginia: “Last 

fall we sowed our garden to rye. 
Please tell us the best method of 
preparing it for the spring crops. 
Will potatoes and other vegetables 
do well after rye? We are told that 
manure should be spread as fast as 
made. How can this be done in sum- 
mer, if crops are kept growing con- 
tinually? If fresh manure is spread 
in early spring how soon would it be 
possible to plant the plot without in- 
jury to the plants?” 

I keep my _ garden too busy 
growing vegetables summer and win- 
ter to admit of growing rye. The 
rye, however, is all right, if you turn 
it under soon, and potatoes will be 
helped by it. The advice to spread 
manure as fast as made is intended 
for the farm rather than the garden. 
The only time I apply stable manure 
to my garden is in the late fall. I do 
this in order that it may rot and be 
ready to feed plants in the spring. 
The whole garden, vacant spots and 
planted spots, get the manure, as it 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


makes a good winter mulch between 
the rows of spinach, etc. Fresh ma- 
nure can be spread and turned under 
in the spring, but it takes some time 
for it to decompose enough to do 
much for the crops. In addition to 
the fall coat of manure, my garden 
gets a heavy coat of acid phosphate 
and potash in the spring to balance 
the nitrogenous manure. There may 
be no positive injury to plants from 





fresh manure turned under in the 
spring. 
Lime and Peas 
ROM North Carolina: “I have 


land on which I have applied 1,000 
pound of shell lime an acre. I expect 
to plant the land in black cowpeas. 
Will the lime be good for the peas or 
not?” 

Cowpeas differ from most other 
legumes in the fact that they will us- 
ually grow better on land which has 
not been sweetened by lime. I would 
not say that lime is always positively 
harmful, but cowpeas do not seem to 
prefer it, and I have always found it 
better to grow the peas and then ap- 
ply the lime after the peas have been 
turned under. 





Mixing Fertilizers 
ILL wood ashes mixed with hen- 
house droppings and Thomas 
phosphate make a_ good fertilizer 
mixture, and on what crop is it best 
used?” 

Neither wood ashes nor Thomas 
phosphate should be mixed with any 
sort of animal manures, as the lime 
in them will make volatile the am- 
monia and it will be lost in the air. 
You can spread the ashes and the 
phosphate and harrow them in and 
then spread the hen manure, and 
whatever ammonia is set free will be 
absorbed in the soil. 





Planting a Garden 


ROM Georgia: “Is there any ad- 

vantage in planting the same vege- 
table such as corn, etc., side by side 
rather than have the rows scattered 
about the garden?” 

You should plant rows enough of 
corn together to make sure of the 
seed being pollinated, fora single row 
of corn will hardly make good ears. 
Then, as a rule, all the vegetable 
crops that come off early should be 
planted together, so that when they 
are cleared off you will have space in 
one place for the later crops. Those 
too that hold the ground the whole 
season should be in a section by 
themselves. 





Sweet Potatoes Cracking 


R. W. G. Gilchrist, Laurinburg, N. 

C., recently sent me samples of 
his sweet potatoes, and asked the 
reason for their cracking. Before the 
specimens came I replied that it was 
probably from a second growth start- 
ing after a dry spell. 

While this may have been the in- 
itial cause, since receiving the pota- 
toes I find that there does seem to be 
some sort of canker associated with 
the trouble, and this may be the cause. 
As I have no microscopic laboratory 
at hand, I am unable to study it, and 
would advise Mr. Gilchrist to send 
samples to Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Direc- 
tor of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, Raleigh, N. C., for examina- 
tion and report. 

I find no mention of similar trouble 
with sweet potatoes in any authority 
in my library. The trouble looks 
somewhat like the deep scab in the 
tubers of Irish potatoes. The crack- 
ing may not be the cause, but may be 
offering a place for the fungus. I 
cooked the potatoes and found them 
utterly worthless. Mr. Gilchrist call- 
ed them Norton yams, but they are 
not the Norton yams that I am famil- 
iar with, since they are light yellow 
in color, while all the Norton yams I 
have had were dark pumpkin color. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 
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The Care and Feeding of Farm Work Stock | 
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By TAIT BUTLER 











EXT to hunran labor, and al- 
N most if not quite equal to it, the 

most important item of expense 
in making a crop is the cost of main- 
taining the work stock. 

A large farm, on which cost ac- 
counting is given much attention, re- 
ports that the average cost of an 
hour of horse labor for the year is 
11.64 cents, or $1.16%4 for a day of 10 
hours. 

On one of the test farms of the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture the cost of feeding a mule for 
a year was found to be $80.30 (cost of 
feeds not stated) and interest on the 
investment and depreciation are esti- 
mated to raise this yearly cost of 
keeping a mule to $102.30. The actual 
cost on some farms will probably be 
higher, for only $10 was allowed for 
depreciation in value, which is gener- 
ally too low. It is probable that the 
item of depreciation will be nearer 
$15. In fact, this presupposes that 
the cost of the mule is only $150 and 
the period of service an average of 
10 years. Good mules cost more, and 
it is doubtful if the period of efficient 
service will average more than 10 
years. 

Prof. Gray estimates that the aver- 
age farm mule of North Carolina 
only works three months, or 90 days 
of 10 hours each, in a year. The mules 
on the test farm worked 1,860 hours, 
which at a cost of $102.30 averages 
5%4 cents an hour. If Prof. Gray is, 
right in his estimate that the average 
farm mule works only 900 hours in a 
year, and if the cost of maintenance, 
etc., for a year is the same as on the 
test farm, then the average cost of 
an hour’s work by a North Carolina 
mule is a little over 11 cents. 

With the data before us it seems 
quite within the facts that the cost of 
an hour’s labor by a mule is about 
equal to the cost of an hour’s labor 
by a man at $1 a day. Nothing more 
need be said to show the importance 
of carefully considering ways and 
means for reducing the cost of the 
horse and mule labor on the farms of 
the South. 

ae 


Three Methods of Reducing 
Cost 


HREE methods of reducing the 
cost of the horse and mule labor 
readily suggest themselves: 

1. By increasing the number of 
hours of work per year obtained 
from each work animal. 

2. By reducing the cost of feeding. 

3. By increasing the efficiency of 
the horses and mules. 

The yearly cost of feeding a horse 
or mule that works every day will be 
greater than that for one working 
only one-fourth to one-half the time; 
but since the idle mule must eat some- 
thing and the interest of the invest- 
ment is no less and the depreciation 
little if any less on an idle mule than 
on the one which works all the time, 
the hourly cost of labor by the busy 
mule is much less. 

Any one-crop system of farming of 
necessity means that the work stock 
will be idle a large part of the time. 
On the other hand, if a suitable crop- 
ping system is planned for keeping 
the work stock busy to the fullest 
extent practicable, the hours of labor 
per year will be greatly increased and 
the cost per hour much reduced. 

The mule is a very satisfactory 
farm work animal, but the fact that 
they do not reproduce cuts off one 
method by which the cost of team 
labor might be reduced. The mare, 





This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

April 17—More Hogs for Home and Market. 

April 24—Milk and Butter Every Day in 
the Year and for Sale, 


with proper care and management, 
may be made to do farm work during 
busy times and raise a colt in the 
idle season. But until we learn more 
of the care needed in handling mares 
and the average farm laborer is much 
improved in interest and intelligence 
the mule must remain the chief draft 
animal of the Southern farm. It, 
therefore, follows that only in a bet- 
ter cropping system and a better 
planning of the work can the hours 
of labor per year by the farm work 
stock be materially increased. 


& 
Reducing the Cost of Feed 


6 ee: cost of feeding our work 
stock will remain high so long as 
we fail to produce all the feeds used. 
This is of necessity so, for to the cost 
of producing the feeds are added the 
freight and handling charges. 

To put the matter in different 
words, the cost of feeding our work 
stock will remain high so long as we 
make corn the chief grain feed and 
produce only 20 bushels or less per 
acre. The difficulty is simply in- 
creased if we feed oats and produce 
less than 25 bushels per acre. In 
short, any serious consideration of 
the problem of feeding the work stock 
of the South brings us back to the 
basic facts that we must produce all 
the feeds used, on the farms of the 
South, and must increase the acreage 
yields of the crops grown for feed. 
Granted that corn, oats, cottonseed 
meal, etc., must remain our grain 
feeds, then the problem is simply to 
increase the yields and thereby or 
otherwise decrease the cost of pro- 
duction. 

But the problem of feeding our 
work stock at the present time is of 
pressing importance and of more in- 
terest than any speculation or advice 
as to how the stock may be fed more 
cheaply next year. 

Accepting the undisputed fact that 
the work stock can not be cheaply 
fed this season, the problem con- 
fronting many Southern farmers to- 
day is, how are the work animals to 
be fed and what feeds may be used 
to reduce the cost as much as practi- 
cable? . 

On a large number of Southern 
farms there is not sufficient corn or 
other grains, and on many there is not 
enough hay to feed the work stock 
until forage crops can be grown. On 
those farms where there is hay and 
corn sufficient to feed the work stock 
the only suggestion we have to offer 
is to substitute two pounds of cotton- 
seed meal a day for four pounds of 
corn now fed and sell the corn thus 
saved to the less fortunate neighbors. 
It is possible that more corn might 
be profitably sold and other purchas- 
ed feeds substituted, but those who 
wish to consider that problem may 
find some information of value in the 
following discussion of the problems 
of the man who must buy feed. 

For the man who must buy hay, 
we have little to offer. He may save 
something by reducing the quantity 
fed to not over one pound a day for 
every 100 pounds of the weight of the 
animal fed. We usually feed more, 
and usually feed too much to the 
hard working animal. The idle ani- 
mal may have all the hay he will con- 
sume if it is cheaper than grain, as it 
usually. is when produced on the 
farm. 

He should not buy the high-priced 
salable hays like timothy when he 
can get good lespedeza, or other le- 
gume hays of greater feeding value 
for less money. He may consider 
making at least half the roughage 
corn stover, or even cottonseed hulls. 
We think cottonseed hulls too low in 
feeding value and too high in fiber 
for feeding horses doing hard work, 


and the man who buys cottonseed 
hulls instead of raising hay to feed 
his work stock is in our opinion to 
that extent a poor business man or a 
poor farmer. But if there is actually 
a shortage of hay at present, perhaps 
cottonseed hulls may be used to sup- 
ply one half the roughage—5 to 7 
pounds daily. 

The problem of reducing the cost of 
the grain feed is a more urgent one, 
for corn is scarce and high-priced. 
Oats are still higher in price, consid- 
ering their feeding value. Oats are 
not worth over 50 cents a bushel 
when corn is worth $1 a bushel. Rice 
by-products, such as rice polish and 
rice bran, may take the place of corn, 
or at least a part of it. When corn 
costs $1 a bushel rice polish should 
probably sell for around $30 a ton or 
less and rice bran for around $25 a 
ton or less to be enough cheaper than 
corn to justify their use, and even 
then probably these feeds should not 
take the place of more than half the 
corn, using about 6 pounds of rice 
polish, or 7 pounds of rice bran to 
take the place of 5 pounds of corn. 
Where blackstrap molasses can be 
purchased in bulk, or even in barrels, 
one-half gallon of molasses daily (or 










Note the 
Alligator Traction 


It will carry the machine 
where a man or a mule on fk 
bog shoes cannot go. 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION DITCHER 
For All Soil Conditions 


Cost of Operation 
2 cents per cubic yard. 


Performance 
1 to 11% miles per day. 


Kind of Work 


Reclamation, Irrigation, 
Drainage Ditching and 
Road Building. Verti- 
cal Bank Excavators 
with sloping attach- 
ments for cut overlands 
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approximately 6 pounds) may take 


the place of about 5 pounds of corn | 
in the ration. This means that where | 
corn is $1 a bushel, if molasses can be | 


laid down for, say 15 cents a gallon 
or less, it will prove profitable to sub- 
stitute as much as one-half gallon for 
a part (5 pounds) of the corn in the 
daily feed of a mule or horse. 

In short, we suggest the following 
possibilities of reducing the cost of 
feeding the work stock this season. 

For a 1,000-pound animal: 

Hay: 10 pounds, or hay 5 pounds and cot- 

tonseed hulls 6 or 7 pounds, 

Grain: 10 to 12 pounds corn, 

2 to 2% pounds cottonseed meal. 

Or the following may be cheaper: 


5 to 6 pounds corn; 

6 to 7 pounds rfte polish, or 7 to 8 pounds 
rice bran, or 6 to 7 pounds blackstrap mo- 
lasses, 

2 to 2% pounds cottonseed meal. 


If the hay is from grasses, or if 
cottonseed hulls are substituted for 
half the hay, or if molasses is used in 
the grain ration, then 21%4 pounds in- 
stead of 2 pounds of cottonseed meal 
may be used. 
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Substitutes for High-priced Corn 
and Oats 


INCE cottonseed meal and molass- 

es are both Southern feeds, some 
of the mixed feeds containing these 
materials in liberal amounts may be 
found to furnish the nutrients re- 
quired by the work stock for a lower 
cost than corn or oats, at present 
prices of these grains. When these 
mixed feeds are used their cost 
should be based on the nutrients they 
contain. The prejudice of Southern 
feeders in favor of corn and oats, or 
against molasses and _ cottonseed 
meal as a part of the ration, is cost- 
ing the South millions of dollars an- 
nually. When the animals eat any 
given feed readily, or relish it, then 
if it supplies the digestible nutrients 
for less cost than corn or oats, it is 
pretty safe to use it, 

The efficiency of our work stock is 
very often lowered by unwise man- 
agement. This increases the cost of 
the labor performed. Probably the 
greatest loss of efficiency at this sea- 
son of the year results from suddenly 
increasing the feed and labor of ani- 
mals that have been idle, or that have 
had only light work during the win- 
ter. The feed should be gradually in- 
creased for at least two weeks before 
hard work begins, and not less than 
two or three weeks of gradually in- 
creased work is required to fit an an- 


(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 


Write for new bulletin ¢, and name 
of nearest user and representative 


The_ Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher Company 
Findlay, Ohio 


Makers also of Buckeys Tile Drainage 
Ditchers, Trench Excavators and Tractors. 


SER ERE REESE 


TOP DRESSING of Nitrate 
of Soda on Corn should give 
you a splendid increase in 

yield of heavier, better grain than 
you have been producing. 


To the farmers who apply early 
I will send absolutely free enough 
Nitrate of Soda to try it. This offer 
is necessarily limited, so write at 
once. To the twenty-five farmers 
sending the best results from these 
trials, I offer as a prize Professor 
Voorhees’ book \“ Fertilizers,” a 
standard work of 327 pages, hand- 
somely bound. 


If you prefer to purchase Nitrate 
and thus experiment on a larger 
scale, why not buy some Nitrate 
and make a snug profit this season, 
rather than wait till next year to 
make money? 


Send post card with name and come 
plete address, mentioning this journal 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Ave. New York 
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‘Cushman Light Weight Engines 


For Ali Farm Work 


Most useful farm en- 
gines. Built torun with- 
out anddothings 
no other engines can do. 
Th . Fric- 
tion Clutch Pulley. Run 
at any speed. V i 
weight, easy to 

move from job 
» tojob. 4H. P. 
is weighs only 190 Ibs. 
4to20H.P. 10-year Guar- 

it a cheap 



























engine, 

but cheap in the 
long run. 40-page 
Engine Book free. 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
_ 346 North 2ist Street 
% Nobraska 


Throttle Governed Sfeady = Quiet 











Over 150 styles for 


purpose—hogs 


‘ every 
Dia sheep, poultry, rabbits, horses 
cattle. Also lawn fence and gates. 
19 CENTS PER ROD UP. ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Write now for new catalog and sample to test, 


The Brows Fence & Wire Go. Dept. 87 - 
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HOME MADE 
ACETYLENE 


brings greatest of 
city conveniences 
to the country 


The Chicago Gas Company has 
over 500,000 customers. Other 
big city gas companies have pro- 
portionately as many. These 
millions of city 
people would- 

n’t know how 

to get along with- 

out gas. They 
long ago found 

it so superior to 

oil and coal that 
they hardly know “44 
what thece things | 
look like. 

City folks used ~ 
to have this great GAS SUPPLY FOR 
conveniencs _ to 
themselves. But THE BIG CITY 
today Home-Made Acetylene is even a 
greater boor to country homes than 
City gas is to city homes. 

att Tew is ten times ri her than city gas— 
the light is white, m re brilliant, and far more 
beautiful, Acetylene is also like city gas, a 

rfect cooking fuel. With an acetylene range 

n her kitchen the ee housewife can enjoy 
Sooking 4 in cool comf .. without any of the 
@rudgery of handling kindline, coal or ashes. 

The light fixtures are, to », handsome brass or 
bronze—selected from acatalog of many styles, 


The men folks 
CAS rag 4 se pag on the place can 
ave big white 
lights of their own 
» inbarns and out- 
1. buildings — and 
have all fixed to 
light with the pull 
of a chain—with- 

out matches, 
A quarter of a 
million farmers 
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a 
with — acetylene producing stone, 
Carbide. The generator does the rest, 
new. models are inexpensive and are 
wonderful improvements over the early types. 


pan will be glad to answer questions 
mail our very interesting 
lh al literature. Write to 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. Dept., G 
42nd Street Building, NEW YORK, or 
Jes Gas Building, CHICAGO ILL. 











Roofing that 
4) must last 
You can’t tell by looking 





at a roll of roofing how long it 
will last on the roof, but when 
you get the guarantee of a re- 
sponsible company, you know 
at your roofing must give 
satisfactory service. 


Buy peheniges that last 
Certain-teed 


Roofing 


—Our leading product—is guaranteed 5 years 
for 1-ply, 10 years for 2-ply and 15 years for 
3ply. We also make lower priced roofing, 
slate surfaced shingles, building papers, wall 
boards, out-door paints, plastic cement, etc. 
Ask your dealer for products made by us. 
They are reasonable in price and we stand 
behind them. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


World’s largest manufacturers of Roofing 


and Building Papers 
New York City Boston Chicago Pittsburg’ 
Philadelphia Atlanta Cleveland ca = 
$t. Louis Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapo! 
gan Francisco Seattle London Hamburg Sydney 
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Are You Giving Your Horses and Mules a Square Deal? 


This Week’s Prize Letters on the Care and Feeding of Farm Work Stock 














| clean. 
| clean from dirt and matted hair. If 
| care is exercised along these lines, 





| wholesome, clean and sweet. 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
fs not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a Mttle no- 
tice im our Farmers’ Exchange. 





SOME SOUND HORSE SENSE 


(First Prize Letter) 


HE efficiency of the farmer de- 

pends largely upon the efficiency 
of his work stock. If he has poor, 
weak or sick teams, he will do only 
poor work. No rapid work can be 
done, nor will he be able to plan his 
work with any degree of accuracy. 
Good plowing, hauling, rapid cultiva- 
tion and a readiness for any emer- 
gency demand good, strong teams. 
The capacity of a farmer is largely 
measured by his teams, for they con- 
stitute the power physically. As the 
strong, smoothly pulling locomotive 
is to the train of moving cars, so is 
the strong, true pulling team to the 
operations of the farm. 

The efficiency of the work stock 
on the farm depends largely on the 
care and feeding. A good, strong 
work horse, capable naturally of 
great service, can be “knocked out” 
in a skort time by poor care and im- 
proper feeding. There are but few 
things that can more handicap a farm- 
er than having a work team put out 
of service at a busy time. All his plans 
are frustrated, his farming opera- 
tions are checked, and his crops us- 
ually suffer material damage on ac- 
count of the shortage of power at 
this time. 

I never overwork my horse. 


When 


|I am in a great rush I find it a loss of 
| time to try to 
than my animal is capable of doing 


get more work done 
and retain his normal condition. It is 
advantageous to allow the horse a 
few minutes rest at intervals through- 
out the day if your work is very 
heavy. These short periods are of 
great benefit to the animal, the same 
as to man. Overwork, overloading 
and overheating are errors often 
made, and always result in harm. No 
farmer can be too careful along these 
lines. Remember you will need your 
team tomorrow, so don’t knock them 
out today. 

Ill fitting harness is responsible for 
lots of loss in power. When a man’s 
clothes fit uncomfortably he cannot 
work well. Tired limbs and head- 
aches result from tight shoes and 
shirts with tight collars. Your horse 
cannot perform his work well with 
straps that chafe and collars that 
scald. See to it that the collars fit 
the shoulders nicely, and keep them 
Keep the horse’s shoulders 


you will seldom, if ever, have a team 
with sore shoulders. I never yet 
have had a horse with scalded shoul- 
ders, and I have worked teams to 
very heavy loads throughout the 


|; summer months. 


Bear in mind that the stable is the 
horse’s home. Try to make it com- 
fortable for him. At least have it as 
cool as possible in summer. I have 
seen horses taken from their stables 
in summer that were as wet with 
sweat as if they had been dipped in a 
pool. This is wrong. 

Improper feeding and watering, au- 
thorities are agreed, cause more than 
one-half of the digestive disorders 
met with. Hence we cannot fail to 
see how very important it is to have 
some proper id as concerning these 
subjects. It is not possible in this 


| article to attempt a discussion of the 


subject of feeds and feeding, but 
there are a few important rules which 


| | shall mention. 


Don’t feed feeds that are not 
Let the 
hours of feeding be regular, and no 
abrupt changes should be made. The 
nature of the work performed by the 
horse must guide us in the selection 
of his feed. Rapid or severe labor 
cannot be performed on a full stom- 
ach. When such labor is required, 
food should be given in small quan- 
tity and about two hours before the 


work is begun. Even when horses 


are intended for slow work, they 
must not be engorged with bulky, 
innutritious food immediately before 
going to work. 

The disproportion between the 
size of the stomach and the amount 
of water drunk tells us plainly that 
the horse should always be watered 
before being fed. And the water 
given the horse should be clean. Wa- 
ter that is not good enough for a man 
to drink is not good enough for 
his horse. The horse only gets shel- 
ter, food and drink as a reward for 
his faithful labor, and he surely is 
entitled to these. 

One of the common errors of feed- 
ing, and the one that produces more 
digestive disorders than any other, is 
to feed too soon after a hard day’s 
work. This should never be done. Ili 
you have made the mistake of work- 
ing your horse so hard that he is 
completely jaded, it is best to give 
him some water, a small quantity of 
hay, and after about an hour or so, 
offer him water again, and give him 
his feed of grain. The horse should 
be fed three times a day and at regu- 
lar times. 

Sudden changes of diet are danger- 
ous. When it is desired to change 
the feed, do so gradually. Ifa horse is 
accustoméd to oats, a sudden change 
to a full meal of corn will nearly al- 
vays disagree with him. By remem- 
bering these facts we will have 
sick horses and our work on 
farms will be more efficient. 

A. M. LATHAM, 

Stephenville, Texas. 


MULES 100 PER CENT EFFICIENT 
BECAUSE OF PROPER CARE 


(Prize Letter) 


E HAD been much worried for 

four years by sorry, inefficient 
workstock, when in July, 1913, a 
matched team of young 1,100-pound 
mules, sisters, came to us. They were 
good mules and I decided to keep 
them good. 

The first thing done when a new 
work animal comes to Goslar Farm 
is to see that it has a good, well- 
fitting collar, neither too tight nor 
too loose. When the mules sweat, I 
religiously scrape the inside of their 
collars clean with the back of a knife. 
You couldn’t hire me with a $5 note 
to put a sweat pad on them. And 
they have done lots of hard work, 
like plowing a red clover sod in Au- 
gust, and never have had the tiniest 
galled spot, bruise or sore shoulder 
on either of them. For such galls, 
however, I find a weak solution of 
peimanganate of potash the surest, 
quickest cure. Just pour some on 
the sore three times a day, keep the 
collar clean and the pad off, and the 
sore soon disappears. 

The mules are fed grain three times 
a day, oats in summer and corn in 
winter. No “bran” or molasses feeds. 
These latter are palatable but cost 
twice their worth compared with 
home-grown feeds. Except in idle 
periods, roughage is fed only at night, 
but liberally then. If fed roughage at 
breakfast and dinner and then put to 
hard work, animals are almost. sure 
to have their wind injured seriously. 
All hay, straw or stover must be 
clean and bright. Last corn planting, 
however, I had to feed some baled 
hay that was very dirty; I could get 
no other and the home-grown supply 
was exhausted. Every feed was 
spread out, the dust shaken out, and 
a bucket of water poured over the 
hay. Some nights this was done by 
lantern light. Twice last year I was 
out of grain for several weeks and 
fed red clover hay entirely. The mules 
stayed fat and stood up to hard work, 
but they weren’t rushed from feed to 
work, to save their wind. 

I thoroughly brush and curry the 
mules every morning in the year, and 
often after dinner also. No rush of 


less 
the 





work has ever prevented or cut short 
their morning currying. 

Here is the result: The team is 100 
per cent efficient. TPhey do what is to 
be done, willingly and without heat- 
ing. I don’t own a whip. They pulled 
a seven-foot binder through heavy 
wheat; the old horse hitched with 
them was only in the way and they 
paid no attention to him or his ef- 
forts to help. 

I never go to town but what some- 
body tries to trade me out of them. 
But they are not for sale or trade. 
We think even more of them than we 
do of the big black bull that spent his 
calfhood under Mr. French’s expert 
care. CARL HAMMER, 

Salisbury, N. C. 


A SUCCESSFUL FARMER’S WAY 


(Prize Letter) 


ASKED a large farmer to tell me 

the why and how of feeding work 
stock, 

“Well,” he declared, “I feed a work- 
ing horse about one pound of grain 
for each 100 pounds of live weight. 
Or in other words, a horse that 
weighs 1,200 pounds should be fed 12 
pounds of grain each day. I feed mine 
about five pounds of oats, five pounds 
ot corn, and two pounds of bran or 
cottonseed meal. You see that will 
make three meals for a working 
horse or mule for one day. I feed 
more corn at noon, to give the horse 
a little change in his eating. Then I 
feed them in the morning and even- 
ing with the oats, bran or cottonseed 
meal. Stock should be fed more hay 
at night, because they will have more 
time to eat. Three or four pounds of 
hay fed to them at noon is a plenty of 
dry feed. No one should feed dusty 
or moldy hay, clover or fodder. 

“Stock need more corn in the early 
spring than in the hot summer time. 
Corn is a heat producer, so stock 
should not be fed too much corn in 
hot weather. Alfalfa is the best dry 
feed for farm work stock, but it 
should not be fed too heavily 
and not at all if the hay is 
moldy. All farm stock should have 
rock salt in their mangers. Farm- 
ers should be careful how they feed 
green grass or clover to their stock. 
In feeding these in the summer time, 
the best way is to let the stock run 
out on them late in the evening. Ear- 
ly the next morning they should be 
fed with dry hay or fodder before 
working them.” 

“How often should farm stock be 
watered?” J asked him, 

“Horses should be watered before 
each meal,” he declared. “I find it is 
better to water stock often in the 
spring and summer; if not, they will 
drink too much when they are too 
warm. They should not be watered 
after feeding, but before feeding, 
Cold water will chill a warm horse 
or mule. Give them water out of the 
tank that is not too cold for them. 
But in hot weather, cold water given 
to them often will not do any harm 
to them.” 

“How is it that your horses are 
never sick?” 

“Tt is just this,” he continued, “stock 
should have fresh air. I have a ren- 
ter on my farm who burns up one 
side of the stable every winter. In 
the spring he happens to put a few 
poles on that side. I live north from 
him, and he burns up the side from 
me—the south side. That horse gets 
all the fresh air he wants, and has 
never been sick in his life. Fresh air 
is as needful to farm stock as to us, 
but do not get it in your head that 
that is all of caring for work stock—” 

“What’s next,” I asked. 

“Clean bedding. You may give 
work stock all the fresh air they 
need, but air is impure if the stables 
are unclean. A clean bedding of 
wheat straw or hay is good. Dusty 
bedding means a dusty-lunged horse 
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or mule. Good ventilation and clean 
bedding beat all the patent medicines 
in the world.” 

“How often should work stock be 
groomed?” I asked. 

“Work stock should be groomed 
every morning. No sharp-tooth 
combs should be used on thin-skin- 
ned horses. I see some men currying 
their horses below the horse’s knees 
—that’s too bad. Use the brush on 
the horse’s knees instead of the comb. 
Another good idea: farmers should 
wash the horses’ manes and keep 
them clean and straight. And, too, 
they should keep the horse’s collars 
clean and have collars to fit—not too 
large or too small—but to fit. More 
sore shoulders are made by collars 
not fitting than anything else in the 
world.” 

BASIL J. TAYLOR, 

Wake Forest, N. C. 


PROPER FEEDING AND CARE 
BEAT ALL THE PATENT COLIC 
CURES 


(Prize Letter) 


Y EXPERIENCE in caring for 
farm work stock is_ limited. 
With careful study and observation 
I try to feed a balanced ration, which 
I consider the most important part in 
caring for a work horse (or one that 
is not at work). Then give him plen- 
ty of good water to drink, and curry 
and brush him at least twice a day. 
I am feeding corn, cottonseed meal 
and lespedeza hay now, and find it a 
very satisfactory feed, as the stock 
look as weil if not better than when 
fed oats, corn and péa hay, and it is 
a much cheaper feed at present 
prices JI water only three times a 
day when the weather is cold, but in 
summer I give them water five times 
a day. 

The best medicine I ever found is 
feeding each horse separately and 
give him only such feed as will agree 
with him. Watching each horse care- 
fully and feeding carefully is worth 
more than all the so-called colic 
cures you can buy. Raw linseed oil is 
good when they show signs of colic; 
though it is best to send for a veter- 
inarian before giving too much of 
anything. After a horse has been 
given a pound of soda and two or 
three bottles of colic cure there is no 
doctor that likes to treat him, as he 
can treat him with no success with 
all that in his stomach. 

A. D. SEALE, 





Hamburg, Miss. 





SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS 
FROM SUNNY HOME 


Why We Should Feed More Cot- 
tonseed Meal—Using Fertilizers on 
Grain 


HESE are the arguments in favor 

of feeding some cottonseed meal 

to the cows as the spring season 

comes on if their only feed has been, 

and is, corn fod- 

der or straw: (1) 

Much of coarse 

feed may be saved 

by substituting a 

higher feed of 

meal, because 

much of this 

coarse stuff is not 

food, but filler, 

and the filler, 

-MR. FRENCH when some meal 

is substituted for part of the feed, 

will do service for a larger number of 
cattle. 

(2) Coarse, rough feeds in the 
South sell at relatively higher prices 
than cottonseed meal, and thus in 
meal a certain amount of money will 
provide more food value. 

(3) Cattle receiving a balanced ra- 
tion—such as is provided where meal 
is fed with corn fodder or straw, 
will make greater gains for the 
amount of food consumed,—in other 
words make more economical use of 
. the balanced ration than of the un- 
balanced one. 


(4) Manure whefe some meal is 


e 


fed is far richer in plant food than is 
the manure made from _ feeding 
coarse fibrous products. 


(5) 


calves than do cows that are obliged 
to subsist on coarse feeds, low in 
feeding value. 

(6) The South is wasting around 
$150,000,000 worth of feed value in the 
cottonseed meal she sends out of 
her section or that is used in her 
section as fertilizer direct. We lose 
the feed value just the same on the 
amounts shipped away, for that 
sold on a manurial value basis. Feed 
our own meal to our own cattle, 
should be the slogan of the Southern 
man. 

: + * 

Corn planting time is right at us 
again, and how, and at what time, we 
are to apply commercial fertilizers 
to this crop is a question that we 
should be thinking about. 

The men at “Sunny Home” make 
no pretense to being doctors of fer- 
tilizers; but we are continually 
“messing around” to ascertain, if we 
can, what the land has to say con- 
cerning different kinds of fertilizer 
and different methods of application. 
Recent experiments tell us, too plainly 
to go unheeded, that the fertilizer 
does the most good—in our section, 
and on our character of land—that is 
applied quite close to the seed or 
plants. It is out of all reason to 
think that plant roots would be 
too indolent to reach out 12 or 15 
inches for what available plant food 
they require; but two years experi- 
menting on our soil seems to indi- 
cate that such is the case and that, if 
we want our plants to use more avail- 
able plant food we must carry it 
right close to them. 

And the same thing seems to be 
true of the corn plant, for try as we 
may, we are unable to secure as good 
result from a certain amount of fer- 
tilizer applied broadcast over the 
surface of the land as we secure by 
dividing the application, sowing half 
in the drill and the other half broad- 
cast. 

ke 

Plants may be like boys: Give 
them a good vigorous start in the 
right direction and they are quite apt 
to attend themselves to their later 
development. Good seed and proper 
early environment seem to be the 
most essential factors in the devel- 
opment of either plants or animals. 

os * 


It is not too late yet to underdrain 
that wet place in the midst of the 
1915 corn field, if the work is started 
at once. And such work cannot be 
started, and brought to a successful 
conclusion, too soon for the good of 
the land, the appearance of the farm, 
and the spread of the farmer’s pock- 
et book. 

* * * 


T am glad of the growing interest in 


underdraining, for it is one of the| 


safest, surest and quickest means of 
making our sols dependable. And 
I am glad also that some of our tile 


Cows getting some meal during | 
the late winter and spring are less | 
subject to disease and produce a less | 
percentage of weakly or undersized | 


is | 





makers have awakened to the fact 
that they were retarding one of the | 
best soil improvement schemes of the | 
age, by reason of charging an un-| 
reasonable and entirely unwarranted | 
price for tile, and have begun to sell 
tile at living prices. Such makers 
should not hide their light under a 
bushel, but, by liberal advertising, let 
the farmers know what they are do- 
ing, and my belief is that they will 
secure all the orders they can handle. 
Many thousand car loads of good, 
hard burned clay tile should be used 
over our section the coming year, 
and at $10 per thousand for the three- 
inch size, $12.50 for the three and one- 
half inch, $16 for the four inch, $22 
for five inch, and $30.50. for six inch, 
—prices at which they should be 
bought by car load lots f. o. b., many 
thousands of cars will be used. If 
tlie land needs the tile “for the land’s 
sake” put them in. 





A. L. FRENCH. 
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**The Thinkers of the 


Country Are the 
Tobacco Chewers”— 


said one of the greatest 
thinkers this country ever 
produced. 


Says the Farmer: 


“When a man asks me what I’ll 
take for my cotton, I don’t even begin 
to figure until I’ve had a chew of 


PICNIC TWIST. 


‘73 
When your answer means some- 
thing, it’s then you want some- 
“thing to help you to do some quick, 
clear, sure thinking before you say 
anything.” 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


**The Thinkers of the Country Are the Tobacco Chewers’’ 


Try some mild PICNIC TWIST. 


It gives 


ou a sweet, long-lasting chew with none of the 


¢ , ¢ 
heavy” tobacco’s “come-back.”’ 


You can get a freshness-preserving drum of 


11 PICNIC TWISTS for 50c. 














Round Barn of J. L. Dean, Waterville, Me. 


The owner of this barn put on J-M Asbestos Roo 


g 


because it never needs painting and is backed up by 


J-M Roofing Responsibility 


You have something better 


than the best guarantee ever 


made when you place. your J-M Roof permanently in our 
care by J-M Roof Registration. 


J-M REGAL ROOFING is the best “rubber” roofing in the market. It must 
be, or we couldn’t put J-M Responsibility behind it. It retains its life and 
pliability indefinitely, needs least painting and fewest repairs, because made 
of Wool Felt thoroughly saturated and heavily coated with Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt and other natural asphalts. Any one can lay it with J-M Vise-Grip 
Cleats that make joints and laps waterproof without cement. 


J-M Asbestos Ready Roofing 
never needs painting or recoating, 
has nothing in it to run, crack or 
decay, and can not catch fire from 


sparks or flying brands. Keeps buildings 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter. 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 


are indestructible and absolutely 
fire-proof because made of* Asbestos 
and Portland Cement. Never need 


painting orrepair. Artistically beautiful. 
Shapes and colors to meet any condition. 


J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
(under the direction of the National Board of Fire Underwriters). 


Write to us about your building and we will give you the benefit of our experience 
with roofing buildings of that kind. If your dealer does not carry J-M Roofing, we 


will see that you are supplied. 





= ee 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


Bae" (ee. jee. 


iw 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., 


8058 
Ore. 

a EE. c 

Tosonto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouveg 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 
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For Fun 


N° sport equals shooting for 
pleasure and health, and shoot- 

ing practice is mighty useful to a 
farmer. 

Clay target shooting is the school 
for crack shots. 

All you need to form a farmer’s 
trapshooting club is a barrel of clay 
targets anda 


HAND TRAP 


Price $4.00 at your dealers, or sent 
prepaid by us. Meeton your farm one 
week, Smith’s next, Brown’s next, etc. 

Write forfree illustrated Hand Trap 
Booklet No.S 492, which shows how 
to throw 4o-yd. to 75-yd. targets that 
fly just like ducks, quail, etc. ; 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 








F.O.B. 


Beloit,Wis. 
Mounted on heavy wood 


base. Complete with 
A, battery andaccessories 
— read. 


J 
Jack Junior 
Gasoline Engine 
Will pump over 1800 gallons of water 
per hour against an 80-foot head. 
Will grind 3 bushels of shelled corn 
or small grain per hour. 
Will shell 20 to 30 bushels of dry 
corn per hour. 
Strength, weight, durability, work- 


manship and fuel economy, all guar- 
anteed by Fairbanks-Morse quality. 


Fairbanks, Miorse & Co. 


Warcho: in 30 large cities, where deli be 
aulvedlaerdbampalouhbenie olen. 














Helps Your Horse 
And Saves You Money 


You can’t walk as far in a shoe 
that chafes as you can in one that fits. 


as much work with 
an ill-fitting collar 
that galls the neck 
and shoulders 
asitcan with one 
that is Tapatco- 
Padded to fit 
properly. 

Keep your horses 
at work so they can earn 
their feed and make you a profit. 


TAPATCO pads are porous. Thee 
permit ample ventilation and absorb all 
sweat. Filled with special Composite 
Stuffing. Light, soft, springy, absorbent. 
No dirt ; no trash; no short, cheap, limy 
hair with hide attached to attract rats and 
mice. Order a TAPATCO Pad today. 


Ask Your Dealer 


PADS FOR HORSES 


The American Pad & Textile Co. 


Greenfield, Ohio 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





| How To Organize a Debating Society 





HERE’S A GOOD PLAN OF WORK 


Committees and a Suggested Consti- 
tution and By-laws—Prize Letter 


N ONE Friday afternoon the boys 

and girls met at White Hall 
| School for the purpose of organizing 
|a debating society. One of the young 
men presided over the meeting. The 
following officers were elected: 
President, Vice President, Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary, Critic, Censor, 
and Sergeant. The officers were elect- 
ed for a term of one month, or four 
weeks. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: Committee on By-laws and 
Constitution; a Membership Commit- 
tee, and a Program Committee. 

A membership fee of 25 cents was 
charged all members over 16 years of 
age and 15 cents for members under 
16. Our membership was so large 
that the members were divided into 
sections. 

I stated above that the Censor was 
an officer, but he is not. The Presi- 
dent appoints a Censor before each 
meeting, and it is the duty of the 
Censor to report any misconduct. 

The following is the Constitution 
and By-laws that we have adopted: 


Preamble 

We, the students of White Hall School, and 
young people of the community, interested 
in the betterment of the school, being desir- 
ous of improving our talents in general lit- 
erary work and in the art of public speak- 
ing, debating, ete., do hereby adopt this 
Constitution and By-laws for the Govern- 
ment of a society organized at White Hall 
School on Friday, January 23, 1914, for the 
purposes above set forth, 

Article I 

Section 1.—This society shall be known as 
the White Hall Literary Society and shall 
be open only to young people of good char- 
acter and clean habits, who manifest a de- 
sire to help in the work of the society. 

Section 2.—The officers of this society shall 
eonsist of the following: President, Vice- 
President, Secretary - Treasurer, Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer, Critic, and Sergeant, 
all of whom must be elected by the society. 
They shall hold office for a term of one 
month, or until their successors are duly 
elected and qualified. All elections shall be 
by ballot when there is more than one candi- 
date for the same office. All elections shall 
be held at the last regular meeting in .each 
term and all officers inducted into office at 
the first regular meeting of each term, un- 
less otherwise declared by the society, 

Section 3—<All officers shall take the fol- 
lowing pledge before being allowed to act as 
an officer of the society. 

“I solemnly promise and pledge my honor 
that I will faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office to which I have been elected to 
the best of my ability.” 

Section 4—Any officer may be impeached 
and removed from office for failure to dis- 
charge the duties of his office or for any 
misconduct that disqualifies him as a mem- 
ber of the society. No officer shall be im- 
peached except by charges being preferred 
against him by a member in good standing, 
said charges to be preferred in writing and 
said officer being allowed a hearing before 
the society. No member, or officer may be 
removed except by a two-thirds vote of the 
society, taken by ballot, a quorum being 
present. Any member may be expelled from 
| the society in the same manner that an offi- 

cer may be impeached. No officer who is 

impeached and removed from office shall be 
eligible to hold the same office again, nor 
shall any member be eligible for member- 
ship again until one month has elapsed and 
he has been recommended by three members 
| in good standing, 

Section 5—The 
all meetings if 
the rules of the society. He shall appoint 
all committees and administer the oath of 
office and pledge to all members and officers, 

In the absence of the President the Vice- 

President shall preside, and in the absence 
|of both President and Vice-President the 
Secretary, shall preside. 





President shall 
present, and 


preside at 
shall enforce 


The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep a rec- 
ord of all meetings and shall be prepared to 
read the minutes of each meeting at the 

| next succeeding meeting and shall take 
| notes of each meeting for this purpose, and 
| when called upon by @ motion made, sec- 
| onded and carried, shall state at the close 
| of any meeting the proceedings of that 
} meeting. He shall also collect all funds of 
|} the society and acce nt for them at any 
time, and shall keep a record of all funds 
received and paid out and shall turn over 
to his successor all funds on hand at the 
close of his term of office, with a statement 
of all funds received and of all funds spent. 
No funds shall be spent except by order or 
approval of the society. The assistant shall 
| act in the absence of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer and shall assist him when called upon 
at any meeting, 

The Critic shall observe the language 

} manner of all members and at the 
a program make a report of errors 
and make suggestions for the benefit 

| members, 

The Sergeant shall assist the President in 

| preserving order and for this purpose shall 
have power to eject any disturber from the 
room when so ordered by the presiding offi- 
cer, He may leave his seat or the room 
without permission when necessary to pre- 
serve order or discharge the duties of his 
office, 


and 
of 

noted 
of the 


close 


Article II 
Section 1—Each member shall have the 
right to take an active part in each meeting 


-would be of most 


when in good standing and shall be admit- 
ted to such privileges when he has paid his 
dues and taken the following pledge: 

“I solemnly promise to discharge faith- 


fully all the duties of a member of this 
society.” 


Section 2—Each member shall be placed | 


on the program 
term of one 
est effort to discharge the duties assigned 
him by the program committee, 

Section 3—Each member shall pay all dues 
and fees assessed by the society and shall 
pay a membership fee at the beginning of 
each school year, which fee shall be 25 cents 
for all members over 16 years of age and 15 
cents for all members under that age. 

Section 4—A quorum shall consist of one- 
fourth of the members in good standing, 

By-laws 

1. No member shall be in good standing 
nor be allowed to take any part in the meet- 
ings of the society until he has paid all dues 
and fees. Any member refusing or failing 
to pay such dues or fees after notice from 
the Secretary shall be expelled from the 
society. 

2. The following shall be considered as 
fineable offenses and all members who are 
guilty shall be fined by the presiding officer 
not less than one penny for each offense. 


— Speaking without permission from the 
chair, 


at least one time in each 


(2) Speaking while another member has 
the floor. 

(3) Failure to cease speaking when called 
down by the chair. 

(4) Failure to make a fair attempt to dis- 
charge the duties assigned him by the so- 
ciety or by a committee, 

(1) Leaving the room without permission 
during a meeting. 

(6) Boisterous or unbecoming conduct dur- 
ing a meeting. 

(7) Failure to vote, except the chairman 
who shall have no vote except in case of a 
tie. 

(8) Calling a member or an opponent by 
name during a debate, 


(9) Failure to show due respect to an offi- 
cer or member during a meeting. 

(10) Moving or changing seats while one 
is speaking, without permission, or for the 
purpose of performing some necessary er- 
rand for the society or some member, 
3. All fines and penalties must be levied 
by the chairman and paid before the next 
meeting. 

4, The chairman shall appoint some 
member secretly to act as Censor at each 
meeting and make @ report of all violations 
of these rules, at which time time fines may 
be levied by the chairman unless a valid ex- 
cuse be rendered by the offender. 

5. The title of the presiding officer shall 
be “Mr, President,’ ‘Miss President,’ “Mr. 
Chairman,” “Miss Chairman.” 

6. This Constitution and By-laws may be 
amended at any time by a majority of the 
society and any rule may be suspended dur- 
ing any meeting by the same vote, 


EDWOOD JOYNER, 
Concord, N. C. 


or 





Some Suggestions for Debating 
Societies 

N REGARD to carrying on a debat- 

ing society, no society can be run 
successfully in a community that will 
not become interested in the society. 
You must have good attendance and 
proper interest. 

A debating society should discuss 
the very best subjects, the ones that 
interest to those 
that. attend. We have discussed the 
following in our society and found 
them interesting and helpful: 

Resolved, That man will go farther for the 
love of money than woman; 

, Resolved, That the world is growing bet- 
er; 

Resolved, That women 
to vote; 

Resolved, 
school 


should be allowed 


That you can learn more 
books than by observation; 
tesolved, That a school tax 
That we should have 
education in Georgia; 
Resolved, That the signs of the times de- 
note the downfall of the American Republic; 


Resolved, That capital punishment.should 
be abolished; 


from 
local is just; 
Resolved, 


compul- 
sory 


Resolved, 
equal to 


That 
men, 


women should be educated 


The society should meet at a reg- 
ular stated time. All speakers are 
limited to 10 minutes each, except the 
leading disputants in regular debates, 
who are allowed 15 minutes each, said 
15 minutes to be apportioned between 
first and last speeches as speaker de- 
sires it. 

You should have a President, “Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who should be the best boys or girls 
in the community, thereby you will 
get the most good out of the society. 
3e sure to have the girls take part in 
the society, for you can’t expect as 
good order and as much interest 
without them. We sometimes have 
the girls recite for us and find that a 
change once in awhile helps to keep 
up interest. J. T. WIDENER, 

Carrollton, Ga. 


month and shall make an hon- | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


It SAVES the 


Farmer’s Thresh Bill 


The farmer has a right to in- 
sist that a Red River Special 
Thresher be used to do his 
threshing. 


It “_~ - grain. It does “get —_ 
time by frequent stoppages, or ing 
down. It will thresh nght along when 
conditions will not permit other kinds to 
run. Built upon the entirely different 
principle of 


Beating the Grain Out of the Straw 


All other threshers depend upon its 
dropping out. Greer and four- 
teen other farmers of Sandborn, Indi- 
ana, say: “It saved enough more of our 
grain than other machines to pay our 
thresh bills.” It makes more 
money for the thresherman. 


CET THE BIG RUN 


By equipping yourself with a Red River 
Special outfit. 


It saves the farmer’s thresh bill by sav- 
ing his grain and not wasting his time. 


It makes money for the thresherman 
because it will get the best runs. 


It will run continuously and profitably 
when others cannot run at all. 


BUY OR HIRE 


A RED RIVER SPECIAL 


And SAVE the Farmer’s 
Thresh Bill 
Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 
(In continuous business since 1848 ) 
Builders of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam Traction En- 
gines and Oil-Gas Tractors 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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2. Batteries 
~ Best For Bells 


Need Batter- 
ies? Get good 


ones. Insist on 
Columbia—the 
name with a 
money value to 
you—means du- 
rability, service, 
steady work. 
Buy Columbia 
Batteriesany where. 
Quarter- Century 
repute. Cost no 
more—last longer. 
Every cell bears 
maker’s name. In- 
sist on Columbia for 
gas engine, tractor, 
phone, blasting and 
all battery requires, 
ments, 





Made in U. S. A. by 
National Carbon Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Convenient Fahnestock 
Spring Clip Binding 
Posts—no extra charge. 





ni ir 
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WITTE Engines 
Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 


Stationary, (skidded oroniron base) ,and Mounted 
Styles. Long-wearing, separable, semi-stecl cyline 
ders and 4-ring pistons; automobile ignition ; spark 
shift; vertical valves; variable speed; and other 
merits without which no engine is now high-grade, 


Liberal 5-Year Guaranty 


Cash or Easy Terms. Why pay double price for 
any good engine,or take a poor one, 
for any price, when the WITTE costs 
60 little andsaves Ct a one the og 

fells you the “‘i 

New Book Free. side of engine sell- 
ing as well as manufacturing. Get 
facts whether you buy from meor not, 
Ed. H. Witte, Witte Engine Works, 

2358 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 




















Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 
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New South Carolina Laws of Interest 
to Farmers 

E RECENTLY sent an inquiry to 

Commissioner E. J. Watson of 
South Carolina, about the new legis- 
lation of interest to farmers in the 
Palmetto State. We asked especially 
about his recommendations to the 
Legislature, as given in his Eleventh 
Annual Report just published, and it 
is with especial reference to these 
recommendations that he writes. In 
the matter of the Warehouse Act 
Commissioner Watson’s suggestion 


“Tf the warehouse Act-is to ac- 
complish its purpose the Commis- 
sioner should be empowered to 
make arrangements with consum- 
ers of cotton in this and other 
countries, which would provide 
for the sale of guaranteed cotton 
of definite grades and length of 
staple direct from the producer 
to the ultimate consumer; and, if 
it be necessary in order to es- 
tablish this direct trade through 
official channels, the Commission- 
er should be given power and au- 
thority to visit all the principal 
consuming points and in person 
to enter upon these negotiations 
and to establish a system of di- 
rect transportation.” 

Mr. Watson’s letter replying to our 
inquiry reads as follows: 

“In regard to my recommendations 
to the General Assembly, I might say 
that the Torrens Land Registration 
measure passed one House, and will 
at the next session become a law al- 
most beyond question. 

“In regard to the State Warehouse 
Act, it survived assaults made in the 
General Assembly, and was contin- 
ued, with the provision that I sug- 
gested in my recommendation being 
placed in the original act by amend- 
ment, giving the Warehouse Com- 
missioner ample power to carry out 
the idea suggested in my recommen- 
dation. 

“The Drainage Law was amended 
in several important particulars by 
two or three different Acts. 

“No special legislation was passed 
dealing with the marketing problem, 
but under existing authority I am de- 
veloping the work of the State Bu- 
reau of Marketing to an astonishing 
degree. 

“In the matter of highways, while 
we did not establish the State High- 
way Commission, the Legislature 
went way beyond anything that I 
would have dared to suggest, author- 
izing, for instance, a bond issue in 
Richland County of $1,225,000 for per- 
manent highways, $960,000 in Green- 
ville County, and elections are to be 
held for bond issues in the counties 
of Anderson, Union and Chesterfield, 
for a total expenditure of about a 
million and a quarter dollars for per- 
manent highways. 

“An appropriation of $30,000 was 
made for the continuation of the cat- 
tle tick eradication work, in codper- 
ation with the Federal Government. 

“My recommendation in regard to 
limestone was given careful consid- 
eration, and an Act authorizing the 
creation of a state board to mine 
properties in this state to sell to the 
farmer at cost passed the House by a 
vote of 100 to nothing, and would 
have passed the Senate and have be- 
come law without opposition had the 
Legislature stayed in session one 
more day. This measure will certain- 
ly pass in the early days of the next 
session. 


“An act was passed in accordance | 
recommendation as to the } 
state manufacturing inoculation mate- | 


with my 


rial, giving the Commissioner the al- 
ternative of making contracts 
existing manufacturers at prices that 
would meet the cost at which the 
state could put material out.” 





FARMERS’ ALLIANCE NOTICE 


HE Farmers’ Alliance of Johnston County 

will meet with Carter Sub-Alliance near 
Selma, on Saturday, Aprfl 10. The public is 
cordially invited to come and bring well- 
filled baskets, and let’s have one more good 
time. The State Secretary is planning to be 
there with both feet. ‘Meet me there.” 

H. M. CATES. 





with | 

















The Maximum Tire 
Yet Price Reductions for Two Years Total 45% 


Since the beginning there have been two 
policies on tires. ne has been to skimp tires 
to make the price attractive. The other has been 
to secure lowest cost per mile. 


Goodyear started many years ago to build the 
best tire possible. We went to extremes. We 
created a department of experts—costing $100,000 
yearly—just to find ways to build tires better. 

We created the Fortified Tire. 

That means a tire protected against trouble in 
five exclusive ways. 

These features were costly. For a long time, 
these Fortified Tires cost users one-fifth more 
than other standard tires. 


Jumped to the Top 


Yet Goodyear tires, despite the price, became 
the largest-selling tires in world. They have re- 
mained so ever since. 


came down. Within two years we made price 
reductions totaling 45 per cent. Our last one 
was on February Ist. 


Tires Never Skimped 


Yet never in one item have we skimped these 
tires. Every year something has been added. And 
we still are spending $100,000 yearly to find ways 
to better them. 

They still excel in these ways: 

In our No-Rim-Cut feature. In our “On-Air” 
cure, which saves countless blowouts. That alone 
costs us $1500 daily. 

We form in each tire hundreds of large rubber 
rivets to combat loose treads. In each tire base 
we vulcanize 126 braided piano wires to make 
the tires secure. 

Our anti-skid tread—the All-Weather—is made 
double-thick and tough. That combats wear and 
puncture. The grips are 





Their success is amaz- 
ing. Last year we sold 
about one Goodyear tire 
for every car inuse. Yet 
we have a hundred rivals. 


Then came price re- 
ductions. 


Multiplied output 
brought down our cost. 


Rubber and fabric also 


Fortified ( 








at 
0O0D/ 
F ortified Tires 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure. 
Loose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 
Against )\ Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires. 

Punctures and Skidding—by our double- 
thick All-Weather tread. 


sharp and resistless. 


You need these protec- 
tions, and you ought to get 
them. They mean less trouble, 
more mileage, less expense. 
Men all around you are enjoy- 
ing these savings. Ask them 
what they mean. 

This quality tire at today's 
quantity price is the greatest 
value in Tiredom. Any dealer 
will supply you. 


AKRON, OHIO 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types 
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"wthis, BUSSY Bargain Book FREE 


Every farmer should have this book. 


It tells how the famous 


Bohon “Blue Grass” Buggy is made, how it is tested and the 
unlimited guaranteed that goes on it. 
Explains about my 30 day free road test and 


shows how my factory to farmer method of sell- 
S&S ing saves you $25 to $50. Illustrated in colors from 
&. Actual photographs Shows you the exact appearance of 


‘BlueGrass BUGG | ES 
Guaranteed 
Built by experts for men who demand geod bu Epics | 
Made from straight grain second growth 


hickory. Steel gears. Luxurious easy riding French head 
Rich heavy upholstering. 


Z BOHON 


at reasonable cost. 


swaged springs, 


A Complete Line of 
nee able top. 


Patented agence 


money. 


D. T. BOHON, 


yery good feature possible to put on a buggy is 
SE on the “Blue Grass’’ and in addition I have the big 
feature of a direct from factory price that will save you 
Every claim made in this ad or any other Bohon 
printed literature is backed by my $30,000 Bond. 
2954 Main St., 


Seis 


Waterproof 





Harrodsburg, Ky. 


Sy 


sie 
V~ 


aes 2 





BaF When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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DE LAVAL 
SEPARATORS 


are by far the 
most economical 





greater durability alone the De 
Laval is the most economical 
cream separator to buy, and when 
you also take into consideration 
its cleaner skimming, easier run- 
ning, greater capacity and less cost 
for repairs, the price of the 
*<cheapest’’ machine on the market 
is most exorbitant compared with ] 
that of the De Laval. 


EAL economy is never short- 
sighted. It never confuses 
PRICE and VALUE. 


PRICE is what you pay for an 
article. 


VALUE depends upon the 
amount and quality of service the 
article gives you. 





You get by far the greatest actual 
value for your money when you 
buy a De Laval—BECAUSE a De 
Laval will give you much better 
and longer SERVICE than any 
other cream separator. 


And there is no reason why you 
should let its FIRST COST stand 
in the way either, because the De | 
Laval may be purchased on such 
liberal terms that it will actually 


From the standpoint of its pay for itself out of itsown savings. 












A De Laval catalog to be had for the asking tells more fully why the 
De Laval is the most economical cream separator, or the nearest local 
De Laval agent will be glad to explain this and many other points of 
De Laval superiority. If you don’t know the nearest local agent, sim- 
ply write the nearest De Laval main office as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


| 50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


TheBENTHALL BRANT 





165 Broadway, New York 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 

































and Picked the Benthall 


Way! 

Peanuts are a good crop to plant this year, and 
you can double the profits from them if you plant and 
pick them the Benthall way. 

Benthall machinery is made especially for Peanuts. 
THE BENTHALL PEANUT PLANTER is made to plant the 
emall or true type of Spanish peanuts in the shell—or shelled, and all other 
varieties shelled. You get a more even stand than you could ever get before. 
It plants corn field peas, beans and other similar seed. 
THE BENTHALL PEANUT PICKER is the one picker that does the 
work of a hundred hands—doesn’t require much power—can be operated with 
either engine or horse. It can’t crack the nuts—saves the rieb peanut 
awe vines for feed—pays for itself on a 200 bag crop. 


Write Today! Write today for full 


: information and state 
which variety you grow, and whether you plant 
peanuts in the shell or shelled. 


The Benthall Machine Company, 













































PLIANTER 


Sturges Refrigerator Can 


an air-tight, heat-frost-and germ-proof milk can. 


An actual refrigerator milk can—consists of a can within a can, with 
scientific insulation between. 


. What it does. 


The Sturges Refrigerator Can assures delivery of milk or cream sweet, 
cool and entirely frea from acidity;—no matter how hot the weather is, 
nor how great the humidity—in spite of sun, rain and fog. And it will do 
it on extremely long hauls. 

Requires no icing—no felt jackets. Its usé will mean the saving of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, to dairymen and farmers. 

It enables the farmer to reach out for distant, high-priced city markets 
—because it assures the delivery of cream and whole milk in sweet, pure 
condition. 








Send for letters from users—Booklet No. 57, telling all about the refrig- 
erator milk can, 


See how it will save—and make money for you. 


STURGES & BURN MFG. CO., 
508 South Green St., Chicago, Ill. 











g THIMBLEFULL 
ADVICE 


Do you want editorial help? 
is your paper not coming reg- 
ularly? 


BLACK MOLASSES 


Best and Cheapest Stock Food. 
50-gallon barrel for $6. 
Write for delivered price on large lots. 
The J. J. GARVEY Co., 
Dept. P.F.. NewOrleans, La. 


like bonsry wolves any season if 
a bait with Magic Fish Lure. Best 
ait ever discovered for attracting all 
= nds of fish. Keeps you busy pu ling 
them out. Write to-day and get a box 
to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
J.B, Gregory, Dept.&5 6st, Louis, Mo 


Do you want to know where 
to buy something you need and “SS 
don’t see it advertised? 


If these questions all arise at one time, don’t 
write one long letter about all the subjects. Write 
a separate letter abeut each subject. It will save 
you time as each letter will go to its proper depart- 
ment and there be handled promptly. ‘‘Blanket’’ 
letters have to work their way through the mill 
and this delays your answers. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 




































The men who lead are the men who read, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








NEIGHBORSSHOULD COOPERATE 
TO IMPROVE LIVESTOCK 


Vastly Faster Progress Can Be Made 
if All Will Raise Same Breed of 
Cattle, Hogs, Etc., and Same Type 
of Horses 





HE community idea of breeding, 

to the mind of the writer, is the 
salvation of the livestock situation. 
We should extend our codperation 
from that of purchasing and market- 
ing to production. 

The ideal breeding community is 
one in which the farmers with one 
accord are breeding the same type if 
not the same breed of animals. In 
case horses are the animals bred, for 
example, the market conditions should 
be carefully studied, and if drafters 
are in demand then a pure-bred ste '- 
lion should be purchased by the farm- 
ers who have formed themselves into 
a cooperative horse breeding associ- 
ation. The market should be scru- 
tinized to determine the most popu- 
lar breed, and this breed should then 
be closely adhered to. 

There will always be found in these 
communities some man who has his 
peculiar fancies and will contend 
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In case we prefer breeding cattle, 
a similar proposition will prove effec- 
tual. It is never advisable for one 
man in a community to attempt to 
raise an entirely different breed of 
cattle from those rai. 2d by his neigh- 
bors. We find where so many differ- 
ent breeds of cattle exist in one com- 
munity there is likely to be a small 
number of good individuals or not 
enough to attract buyers, and there- 
fore the business never takes on the 
proper proportions or yields maxi- 
mum profits. If circumstances place 
us in a Jersey-breeding community, 
even though we may prefer Holsteins, 
it would be well to lay aside our per- 
sonal preferences and be magnani- 
mous enough to enter in with our 
neighbors in building up the Jerseys 
to the highest possible standard. 

There are many examples of com- 
munities in which such a breeding 
scheme has been in existence for sev- 
eral years, and the farmers are now 
reaping a rich reward. One of the 
most striking examples of such a 
breeding scheme is that of Smith- 
field, Va., which has been made fam- 
ous by her hams. Kentucky, above 
all states, is famed for her saddle 
horses, Arabia for her horses of 







Here’s How the Tick Is Being Cleaned Out of South Carolina 


that some unpopular or little known 
breed is the ideal. horse for all pur- 
poses; due deference should be given 
his opinion, but not sufficient to de- 
ter the sound thinking, broad-mind- 
ed men from selecting and purchas- 
ing the best stallion obtainable of 
the selected breed. By persistent ad- 
herence to their convictions the most 
skeptical will be convinced in time of 
the value of their plan. 


After determining upon the’ breed, 
choose the best horseman in your 
organization, a man upon whose 
judgment you can rely, and send him 
to select for you your stallion. By 
visiting the barns of breeders and im- 
porters where large numbers of stal- 
lions can be found, this man can 
make a very much better selection 
by comparison than if you make 
your purchase from a stallion peddler. 

Then when the stallion arrives the 
work is just beginning, for we must 
now elect ourselves members of a2 
“boosting society” for better horses. 
Each member should convert at least 
one skeptical neighbor to believe in 
better horses and bend his energy to 
secure them by patronizing the horse 
himself. By carefully selecting, as 
nearly as possible, a uniform class of 
mares for our breeding purposes, and 
continuing these for a few years, re- 
membering all the while that it is 
unwise to breed the fillies back to 
their sire, we will establish a com- 
munity filled with well bred horses 
of a special breed, which will attract 
buyers in large numbers and make 
the business profitable. 


great endurance. Many other such 
examples of persistent efforts along 
one specific line of breeding which 
has brought fame and prosperity to 
a community could be mentioned. 
W. G. CHRISMAN, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 





South Carolina Fast Getting Out of 
Tick Quarantine 


HEN the accompanying map was 

prepared at the close of the year 
1914 there were 18 counties in South 
Carolina that had been declared tick 
free and had been released from the 
cattle tick quarantine. Since the map 
was made up the effective work done 
by Dr. Lewis, in charge of the cattle 
tick eradication work in this state, 
has been pushed so vigorously that 
by order of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture three more counties were re- 
leased from quarantine on March 1. 


These counties were Chesterfield, 
Marion and Florence. At the last 
session of the General Assembly, 


which adjourned in February, with- 
out question the state again appro- 
priated $30,000 to be used in 1915 in 
coOperation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the eradication of the 
tick in the state. This means that 
the work in the territory indicated 
“Work along approved lines” and 
“Preliminary work” will be most rap- 
idly prosecuted, with a good portion 
of the territory coming out from un- 
der the quarantine by the end of the 
year. It means also the inauguration 
of active work in the other counties 
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that are now shown in the 
area. 

South Carolina has determined to 
get rid of the cattle tick and to es- 
tablish a livestock industry as quick- 
ly as it can be done, for it is realized 
that livestock, as was the case a cen- 
tury ago in this territory, must play a 
most important part in any well bal- 
anced system of agriculture. 

E. J. WATSON, 

Commissioner of Agriculture. 


“no work” 





Steer Feeding Experiments in Penn- 
sylvania Agree With Results in the 
South 


E OFTEN hear it stated that the 

South cannot compete with the 
North in the feeding or finishing of 
beef cattle. This is an error due to 
the idea that corn, or so-called grain 
feeds are necessary to economical 
beef cattle feeding. Silage and cot- 
tonseed meal—even in Pennsylvania 
—proved the cheapest feeds, as they 
have in the experience of the writer 
and all other Southern feeders, and 
surely we can obtain silage and cot- 
tonseed meal as cheaply as any other 
section, especially since on our cheap- 
er lands we can produce silage after 
a crop of oats or crimson clover and 
can buy cottonseed meal cheaper than 
it can be bought in the North. 

The following conclusions based on 
“Steer Feeding Experiments” as giv- 
en in Bulletin No. 133 of the Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment Station are in line 
with the experience of Southern 
feeders and the teachings of The 
Progressive Farmer for many years. 

1. Corn silage at $3.50 per ton is 
slightly more economical, when used 
as the sole roughage for steers, than 
a combination of mixed hay and si- 
lage in which the silage is limited to 
20 pounds per head daily, when hay, 
costing $12 a ton, is freely fed. 

2. A ration of mixed hay and corn 
stover as roughage, with broken 
corn, or corn and cob meal, and bran 
as grain, when fed throughout the 
entire feeding period, is not econom- 
ical in Pennsylvania. The cattle fed 
on this ration through the entire 
feeding period produced 100 pounds 
of gain at an average cost of $12.97, 
while those receiving no grain during 
the first 56 days except cottonseed 
meal and what grain was present in 
the silage, made 100 pounds of gain 
at an average cost of $10.48. Wheat 
bran as a source of protein at $25 per 
ton is much more expensive than cot- 
tonseed meal at $34 per ton. The 
additional cost of grinding corn is 
not repaid by greater gain from 
steers. 

3. Alfalfa hay at $15 per ton, when 
fed at the rate of five pounds per 
1,000 pounds live weight, in combina- 
tion with corn silage, is not so effi- 
cient as a source of protein as two 
and one-half pounds of cottonseed 
meal per 1,000 pounds of live weight 
daily at $34 per ton. The feeding of 
five pounds of alfalfa hay with 2% 
pounds of cottonseed meal per 1,000 
pounds live weight daily as a source 
ef protein, in a ration of corn silage 
and corn is not now economical, Al- 
falfa hay, fed in combination with 
corn silage during the first 56 days 
with corn added to the ration for the 
balance of the period, reduced the 
cost of gains, but also decreased the 
rate of gain, as compared with the 
ration differing by the addition of 
cottonseed meal. 


4. Corn silage at $3.50 per ton as 
the sole roughage is more economi- 
cal than corn silage and alfalfa hay 
combined, when alfalfa hay costs $15 
per ton. 

5. The cost of producing a pound 
of gain was considerably less during 
the first period, when roughage only 
was fed, than during the second per- 
iod, when grain also was fed. 

6. Cattle receiving no corn silage, 
but fed corn from the beginning of 
the experiment, consumed more dry 
matter daily than those fed corn si- 
lage without corn. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





seen BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire soid for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 








Cilluces art Prince 3rd, No. 180420 ; 
KIMBALL FARM BERKSHIRES 


are almost entirely of the great Masterpiece, Lord Pre: 
mier and Premier Lengfeltow blood. Superb lot of bred 
gilts bred to @iltucas Art Prince 3rd, No. 189420 for 
sale. Also pigs of either sex, and young service Sears, 
Pairs and trios properly mated. Everything registered 


in the buyer’s name. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N.C. 


A Reg. Berkshire Boar 


SACRIFICE. 

To prevent Lge ye I willsell the best herd boar 
lever owned, and doubtl ess the best in the State.” 
He is a grandson on his sire’s side of Masterpiece No. 
77000, and a great-grandson on his dam’s side. He 
has as fine a pedigree as can be found anywhere, 
and doubtless {fs as fine individual—‘‘is some hog as 
well as pedigree.’’ Will guarantee him a sure 
breeder. Nice gilts at $25.00 to $30.00; pigs $10.00 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

. SLOOP, Cc Grove, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Pigs were eight to ten weeks old September 
12, Strictly first-class. GET A PAIR TODAY. 


Windy Heights Berkshire‘Farm, Sycamore, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


PIGS ONLY—Red aristocrats; everything registered; 
everything guaranteed; booking orders now. Ask 
aired yours, {tis our business and pleasure to answer 
etters. 

Ww. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 




















WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DU ROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 





best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 
and breeding unexcelled. 
S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 











Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
Remember we guarantee satisfaction. If you 
= choice, pure-bred pigs place your orders 


3. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. 


Pertectly Ale~theghnt 
mm ©Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps ‘the ensilage 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Quick, 
a eee or wrench 


form easy 

cae Built ys, Bey a lifetime—of White or 

bpd Pine, Oregon Firor Cypress. You 

may pay more money, but you can’t buy a 

' better silo. Complete anchoring system 

furnished with every silo. Our motto is 
Quality. Write today for free catalog. 

ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 


ah -Y sy Lilli f oh Yella 
ay L LG} my > ea 4 38 poy y 


More ae For CREAM 


All railroads lead to the Guil- 
ford Creamery, the creamery 
that offers you a market for 
your surplus cream. Baggage 
fates on Southern Gatear. 
Highest market price paid for 
butter fat atall times.Of course 
you are interested. Western 
North Carolina shipments to 
if our Asheville plant. Write, 


Guilford Creamery Co., 


Greensboro, N. C. 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 

AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
trains students in all lines of veterinary work. Facilities 
unexcelled. For catalog, address Louls A. Klein, Dean, 
Dept. D, 30th St. & Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 

TIONS THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will elaa- 
ly make a especial club on any papers yeu 
may wish. 

One letter, one monep order—<an@ it’s ali 
attended to, 

May we serve you? 





























W. J. SHUFORD, Mgr. 














try famed for its Herefords. 


Among the Bulls will be found Choice Herd Hea 


Gaecrciores at Auction hf) 


Saturday, April 17th, 1915 


s your chance to buy thrifty, range-bred Hereford Cattle in good etaia condition. 
not the erhot house’’*kind. They will stand up andmake money—in show ring, range or on the block 


15 Bulls, 35 Cows and Heifers 


All Immune to and Guaranteed 

Safe from Texas Tick Fever. 
These cattle are bred on the famous Leedale Ranch at San Angelo~a —_. 
Two of the greatest Bulls in the world—Druld of 
Point Comfort, 219626 (sire of the great Point Comfort, International Grand 
Champion) and Beau Maximus 228502-head the Leedale Herd. 


hh a are 


* hi 





You can find what you need at this s 


Butler and J. A. M 





Fred Reppert 





San Angelo, 


T 
quality and breeding. Some of them have calves at ee some are bred and 
some are open. 


Come Hear the Famous Fred Reppert 
That Prince of Auctioneers, Fred Reppert, will conduct our sale. Honest as the 
day islong, smart as a whip—he is an _ auctioneer that can be d 

the buyers fairly and regale them with his ee ee 
Get Your Catalogue Now 

Write for catalogue and get ready to come to the sale. If *t com: 
son, your mail bids will be fairly and Ww eae a yo Pait 

artin of this paper or to any Hereford breeder in America. 


Don’t Forget the Place and Time 


Leedale Hereford Ranch 
LEE BROS., Proprietors 





logic and fun 


carefully handled. e refer you to Dr. 


Texas 




















“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE,” 


BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


Rumning-Walkers 
Riding and Driving Horses for all purposes 
Stallions, Mares, Geldings 

The Kentucky Kind at Breeder’s Prices 
First cost under_a positive guarantee. 
for literature. 
your wants. . 

GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 

25 Main St., Burgin, Ky. 


Fox-Trotters 


Write today 
For best service accurately describe 











TAMWORTHS 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib, Grand 
Champion boars. gest registered prize-winning 
pg ed bose in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at wy ‘shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 























Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 

good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 

D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N, C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
, oe BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


Pig Type Poland-China 


Hogs For Sale—A fine lot of Pigs to go 
quick to make room for spring pigs. 


E. S. WRIGHT, Sykes, Tenn. 
JERSEYS 





























PALA 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 








A FEW 


JERSEY BULL CALVES 


FOR SALE. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 














“Meridale Jerseys” 


Our 1915 booklet is ready for distribution. It 
tells of the breeding policies which have con- 
trolled the development of the Meridale Herd, 
of the four families into which the Herd is 
organized, and of the Register of Merit work 
of Meridale cows. It will particularly interest 
the man looking for a herd bull or for found- 
ation cows. Address 


AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHORTHORNS 
SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. ( 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 











HOLSTEINS 





HATCH HERD 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 
OFFERS 


Pontiac Korndyke 


(the $25,000 line) Herd Headers, from choice 
A. R.O. Dams. Their sire is: Half brother 
to World’s Record Cow, 44.15 Ibs. in 7 days. 
Average record 50 dams in his pedigree 31.25 
Ibs. in seven days. Average per cent fat 
three nearest dams 4.37 Ibs. Sires in first 
three generations of his pedigree already 
have over 600 A. R. O. daughters. 


Also afew females. Prices reasonable. 














Holsteins and Guernseys 


100 head high grade cows and heifers, fresh 
and to freshen. Splendid individuals, heavy 
milkers. All bred to registered bulls. Also 
some pure-bred_ registered Holstein bull 
calves. Also grade Holstein bulls and heifer 











calves. All tuberculin tested. 
FARM, 
| Elkton, * Maryland. 
HEREFORDS 





Southern Hereford Bulls oa 


One 22 months old and one 
18 months. The young bull 
sired by The Grand Cham- 
pion “McCray Fairfax’’— 
Both in fine farm condit- 
ion and ready for service. 

NES & NIXON 















JO 
Gill Top Farm, Livingston, Alabama, 

















Extra choice, att popagedue’ Hereford bulls and heif- 


ers for sale. class an registered Holstein bulls 
for sale. 
GILTNER a TuEne. 7 EMINENCE, KY. 





HORSES AND JACKS 
Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn, Hereford and Jersey cattle. 
= for prices describing your 
wants. 


The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. 











Mammouth Jacks, Trotting Bred Colts, and Registered 

Hereford Cattle. Kentucky Mammouth Jacks from 1 to 

5 yearsold. Registered trotting bred colts by fashion- 

able bred sires. 15 registered Hereford Bulls from 6to 
1 

12 months old. e. SAUNDERS 

Fairland Stock Farm. 


yy For little folks, and 

onies larger folks. Your 

choice if youdoitnowr 

Island Creek Pony Farm 
North Benton, O. 

Fo* oy Oe Pigs $4.50 and $5.00 each delivered 


nd 8 weeks old; weight 25 and 30 
WALTER JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 


Lexington, Ky. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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E’RE never going to let up until we are given 

a rural credits system that will enable us to 
borrow money at as low a rate of interest as is 
enjoyed by other industries with not a whit better 
security. Read what is said on this subject on the 
next page and let your congressmen and senators 
hear from you. 





ARK these words, Brother Farmer: The South 

was badly enough hurt last fall. But if a big 
cotton crop is again planted we shall be worse 
hurt next fall because food and feed will be higher. 
It is bad enough for a man to make low-priced cot- 
ton when he might raise high-priced food, but to 
raise cheap cotton to buy high-priced food is noth- 
ing less than economic insanity. Let all cotton 
farmers beware. 





UR next week’s “Diversification and Indepen- 

dence” articles will deal with a subject that 
should be of the greatest interest to every South- 
ern farmer—‘“More Hogs for Home and Mar- 
ket”. The Southern farmer who buys meat when 
it has been proved that no section of the coun- 
try can grow cheaper pork than the South is sim- 
ply headed toward failure. Now’s the time to 
about-face, and our articles and prize letters next 
week show how to do it. 





RE you feeding your work stock in such a way 

that your feeds are giving you the greatest pos- 
sible returns for the least outlay. On page 5 of this 
issue you will find a thorough discussion of this 
subject—a discussion we trust not one of our read- 
ers will miss. If we can substitute two pounds of 
cottonseed meal for four pounds of the corn we 
are now feeding daily to our horses and mules, the 
saving will be enormous. Figure it out for your- 
self and see what it would mean to you in dollars 
and cents. 





HE report of the Test Farm work conducted by 

the Central of Georgia Railway along its lines 
last year makes interesting reading. There were 
a total of twenty-nine of these farms in Georgia 
and Alabama, with a total of 1,135% acres in culti- 
vation. The total met profits were $12,502.58, or an 
average of $11.01 per acre. On 184% acres of oats 
followed by pea hay the net profit was $25.85 an 
acre, while the average net profit on cotton was 
only $9.08 an acre. This is another contribution 
to our already goodly store of evidence that fall 
oats followed by a hay crop afford one of our best 
sources of farm profits. 





N INTERESTING venture is that of the state 

of Mississippi in shipping direct to Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, 5,400 bales of cotton raised on 
the state convict farms. A steamer has been char- 
tered, insurance of the cargo arranged for, and 
the cotton is actually enroute, according to press 
reports. The Mississippi authorities are expecting 
to net several cents profit per pound in thus de- 
livering the cotton direct to European spinners. 
Of course, we have practically no individual cotton 
growers to make such a large shipment, and it is 
not desirable that we ever have; but we fail to see 
any valid reason why groups of farmers all over 
the South should not be doing this very thing 
every year. Similarly, there is a fine field in getting 
together and selling our cotton seed codperatively 
by the dozen car loads instead of by the ton as 
individuals. Isn’t now a good time to be planning 
for such work next fall? 





E CONTINUE to get inquiries from readers 

who wish to know where to get information 
as to corn club and canning club work. For the 
benefit of all inquirers we again print the names 
of state agents in our territory: Florida—C. K. 
McQuarrie, Gainesville, Boys’ Work; Miss 
Agnes Ellen Harris, Tallahassee, Girls’ Work. 
Georgia—J. Phil Campbell, Athens, Boys’ Work; 
Miss Lois P. Dowdie, Rome, Girls’ Work. Mary- 
land—G. H. Alford, College Park, Boys’ Work;: 
North Carolina—T. E.. Browne, West Raleigh, 


Boys’ Work; Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, Raleigh, 
Girls’ Work. South Carolina—W. W. Long, Ciem- 
son College, Boys’ Work; Miss Edith L. Parrott, 
Rock Hill, Girls’ Work. Virginia—I. O. Sandy, 
Barkeville, Boys’ Work; Miss Ella Agnew, Burke- 
ville, Girls’ Work. West Virginia—Wm. H. Ken- 
drick, Morgantown, Boys’ Work; Mrs. Sadie R. 
Guseman, Morgantown, Girls’ Work. 





ET us.not forget, in the rush of the spring work, 
that time spent in carefully planning our oper- 
ations is the very best sort of farm work. We be- 
lieve it a fact that fully half our operations suffer 
by not being done at the right time. We delay 
getting oat and clover seed in the fall until it is 
so late the freezes catch the young plants; the cot- 
ton is not picked until some of it has rotted in the 
fields; harrows are not run soon enough and the 
clods get hard and hinder our work all season; 
and so it goes. The well planned farm, with oper- 
ations planned in advance and the plans adhered 
to, is usually the farm that makes its owner money. 
In illustrating this point, a bulletin issued by the 
Colorado Agricultural College very aptly says: 
“The passenger train makes best connec- 
tions when it runs on schedule time. If it 
fails to do so, there may be a collision. This 
is disastrous. The farm run by schedule will 
certainly make better connections than one 
run in a haphazard way.” 


Make April Clean-up Month 


N SOUTH Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi 
the governors have officially designated “Clean- 
up Weeks,” and readers in other states should 
make April clean-up month anyhow. 








As a news- 
paper rhymester exclaims: 


“Are some buildings on the blink? 
Clean ’em up—paint ’em up! 
Are the spoutings in a kink? 
Slick ’em up—spick ’em up! 
Are the ashes in a heap? 
Do front and back yard need a sweep? 
Is the lawn the kind to keep? 
If you really want to sleep 
With a resty, easy wink, 
Clean ’em up—paint ’em up!” 
We need more beauty on our farms, and more 


appreciation of beauty. Now is the time to clean 
up, paint, whitewash, and arrange to have the 
beauty of abundant vines, and flowers 


glorify the home throughout the summer. 


shrubs, 





Important Points in Feeding Work Animals 


E ARE constantly being asked how much 

feed should be given a horse or mule doing 

hard work. No one can lay down a hard 
and fast rule that will suit all animals. 

As to hay, we believe one pound daily for every 
100 pounds of the animal’s weight is the best gen- 
eral rule. If the hay is poor in feeding value the ad- 
ditional nutrient should be supplied in additional 
grain, instead of by increasing the hay. In feeding 
the work horse a different problem is involved 
from that arising in the feeding of any other farm 
stock. He must often digest his feed while doing 
hard muscular work. Because of this fact, he 
should not be filled with hay, which is usually of 
low nutritive value, and then given hard work. For 
this reason alone, it is apparent that limiting the 
hay and feeding all at the night feed, is simply 
horse sense. 

The amount of grain required will vary accord- 
ing to the kind or quality of grain, the individual 
peculiarities of the animal and the amount and 
kind of work he is doing. If the horse is expected 
to do work to the limit of his capacity, he should 
have all the grain he will eat up clean and prompt- 
ly; or-as much thereof as is necessary to enable 
him .o maintain his best condition of flesh. If he 
is not doing hard work, less feed should be given, 
or only so much as will keep the particular horse 
in question in the condition desired. 

As a general rule, a hard working horse or mule 
will require from one and one-fourth to one and 
one-half pounds of good grain daily for every 100 
pounds of his weight. If doing less work, one 
pound daily per 100 pounds of weight may be 
enough, and if idle, from one-half pound to three- 
fourths pound daily per 100 pounds weight may be 
ample, dependent on the amount and quality of the 
hay fed. 

The following statement of equivalent values, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
which of course are only approximate, may be 
helpful: (1) When the balance of the ration is 
grass hay and corn, two pounds of cottonseed meal 
added to the ration will permit of a reduction by 
four pounds of corn; (2) Five pounds of corn is 
about equal to six pounds of oats, six pounds of 
rice polish, seven pounds of rice bran, or six 
pounds of black strap molasses. 





Cut the Green. Crops to. Pieces Before 
Plowing Under 





S THE time approaches for turning under our 
cover crops of clovers, vetches, oats and rye, 
the old “souring soil” bogey begins to show 

its head. We believe, and scientific experiments 
back us up, that a very goodly per cent of the trou- 
ble from plowing under green crops comes from not 
cutting them to pieces thoroughly before turning, 
thus furnishing a layer of unrotted vegetable mat- 
ter that cuts off the moisture from below, rather 


than from “souring.” Witness what the authori- 


ties in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture say about this: 


“Never turn the clover or other crop under 
without first thoroughly cutting up with a disk 
harrow, as the material plowed under in a 
layer seriously interferes with the capillary 
action of the moisture in the soil. The effects 
of turning under in a layer are what is some- 
times called souring the soil with green ma- 
nure crops. Double disk the cover crop two 
or three times with a sharp disk harrow be- 
fore plowing; plow well by taking a narrow 
furrow and edging rather than inverting the 
furrow; then double disk the land again rather 
deeply, and no injurious effect will result 
however large the growth may be.” ; 





Don’t Be Misled 





S THE planting season approaches cotton 

mounts upward, new crop months in New 

Orleans and New York now selling around 
ten cents. Whether this rise be due to speculative 
manipulation, to a larger consumption of cotton 
than was anticipated, to prospects for a reduced 
acreage, or to a combination of these factors, is 
difficult to say. 

The point we wish to make here is that this rise, 
coming at this late date when probably four-fifths 
of last year’s crop has left the growers’ hands, may 
do more harm than good. It most certainly will if 
it be allowed to mislead farmers into planting an- 
other big cotton crop at the expense of food and 
feed crops. 

We are not quarreling with the man who is doing 
good farming—who is raising plenty of bread, 
meat, potatoes, hay, and legumes to enrich his 
land, and then making cotton his surplus cash 
crop; but for the all-cotton farmer, be he land- 
owner or tenant, to persist in doing as he has done 
in the past is little less than a tragedy. Such men 
have never raised cotton at a real profit, and they 
never will, be the price high or low. ’ 

Do we want another fall like last fall? Are we 
going to let the South pass through such another 
period of hard times? 

We are at the parting of the ways. The next six 
weeks will determine whether Southern farmers 
are going to commit economic suicide. Surely, 
surely our bitter lesson has not been in vain; 
surely we are not to be misled by the glittering 
bauble of high-priced cotton when we have no 
cotton to sell. 

Which road shall you take? 





A Thought for the Week 


E DO not think that sorrow ought to be 
for the dead, but for the living. The intui- 
tion of the spiritual minds, the seers and 
prophets of the world, has always proclaimed 
death to be the passage to more real life. It is we 
who are burdened with mortality and dead in the 
body, and we rarely have visions of those worlds: 





“Filled with the stately repose and the lordly delight of the 
dead, 

Where the fortunate islands are lit with the light of in- 
effable faces,”’ 


—From the Irish Homestead’s comment on the death of 
young Philip Anderson, (See Editorial, “‘The Only Son,”’) 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 














Farmers Aroused on Rural Credits Issue 


Ti farmers of the South are getting stirred 
up on the question of rural credits, and well 
they may be. A thoughtful Southern educa- 

tor states a big fact very clearly when he says in 

a letter now before us: 


“The ‘mill men’ and the ‘supply men’ absorb 
all the money in small banks, a good portion 
of which has been deposited by farmers, whose 
neighbors are debarred from the privilege of 
borrowing.” 


In other words commercial interests now get the 
benefit not only of money deposited by town inter- 
ests but of money deposited by farmers as well. 
Even more to the point is this vigorous message a 
leading Texan sends the writer: “In my opinion, 
cheap money and facilities for getting it will do 
more for the agricultural interests of the country 
than all the marketing and codperative plans that 
have ever been discussed. With cheap money 
these schemes are possible of operation, but as 
long as a farmer has to pay 10 per cent interest 
and more, he will never own the goods, and until 
he does own the goods, he must market when and 
how the fellow who holds the purse-strings directs. 

Until it is possible for me as a farmer to 
borrow money on my land—the best security in 
the world—up to a certain percentage of its assur- 
ed valuation, as cheaply and as quickly as the Jew 
who runs a little hole in the wall borrows upon 
goods of questionable value, and that he may move 
off in the course of a night and secrete—until this 
happens, the farmer, the producer of the wealth 
of the country, is not getting a square deal.” 

No wonder President Woodrow Wilson declared 
some months ago that this is “our next great task 
and duty.” We quote what he said in August, 1913: 


“One of the chief and most serious of these 
(the farmer’s) disadvantages has been that he 
has not been able to secure the extended bank 
accommodations he every year stands in need 
of without paying the most burdensome rates 
of interest and saddling himself with mort- 
gages and obligations of every kind, which he 
fairly staggered under, if he could carry them 
at all. In other countries systems of rural 
credit have been put into operation, which 
have not only relieved the farmer, but have put 
his enterprises upon a footing of easy accom- 
plishment. Countries in which agriculture was 
fatally languishing, because wholly unprofita- 
able, have seen their farming lands blossom 
again and their people turn once more hope- 
fully to the soil for a living. Our farmers must 
have similar means afforded them of handling 
their financial needs easily and inexpensively. 
They should be furnished these facilities be- 
fore their enterprises languish, not afterwards. 
And they will be. This is our next great task 
and duty.” 

ot 


‘*What Europe Has Done for Her Farmers 
America Must Do for Hers” 


ENATOR Gore’s slogan, “What Europe has 
S done for her farmers America must do for 
hers,” furnishes the sign by which we must 
conquer. In Ireland, as the writer found when 
over there, the British Government lent money to 
the Irish tenants, with which to buy farms, at a 
ridiculously low rate of interest, giving them sixty 
years in which to pay the loan, a small installment 
each year. (Of course they were free to repay as 
fast as they wished, but had sixty years if they 
needed so long a time). 
In Denmark, as the writer reported two or three 
years ago, quoting Minister Egan: 


“An agricultural laborer in Denmark, who 
has worked on a farm for five years, who is 
poor, and who has a character so good that 
two reputable members of his community will 
certify to it, may obtain from one of these 
banks a loan of about $1,582 in money. He ob- 
tains this solely on his character and ability; 
and not by any material security he can offer. 
With this money he may purchase a farm of 
from three and a half to twelve acres. This 
farm means live and dead stock on the land 
and the necessary implements for the working 
of it. The amount loaned by the bank covers 
probably nine-tenths of the value of the farm. 
. . . . During the first five years no install- 
ment has to be paid upon the loan; thereafter 
interest and repayment of two-fifths of the 
loan must be paid at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum.” 


Suppose we had a plan like that in America: 
s 


Wouldn’t it soon check the growing blight of ten- 
ancy, and give us some of the advantages which 
bave made Denmark “a little land full of happy 
people,” as we heard one Dane express it? 

Meanwhile, however, Southern white communi- 
ties that wish to limit future land sales to white 
people should take steps to protect themselves. 
As Mr. J. Z. Green said in The Progressive Farmer 
two weeks ago: “After Congress passes a long- 
time rural credit law, under which farm lands may 
be purchased on the amortization plan, the segre- 
gation proposition will immediately take its place 
as the overshadowing social and economic ques- 
tion with which white rural civilization will have 
to contend.” 

| 


Taxation and Extravagance 


HE Statesville Landmark remarks: “It is ap- 
parent that few county treasurers will be left 
in the state after a few more Legislatures 

sit. All of them ought to go. They are a useless 
appendage. And maybe, if the people get in the 
way of abolishing offices and realize the advantage 
of conducting public business in a business way, 
other changes will be made that are worth while.” 
That is the chief reason why paying taxes goes so 
hard with most people. It’s because we know that 
we are supporting a lot of worthless politicians in 
useless jobs. The whole salary system at present 
is a hideous piece of botch-work. A large number 
of public officials don’t get half as much as they 
deserve—members of the Legislature, for example 
—while others get ten times as much as they earn. 
The commission form of government, properly 
safeguarded, seems to offer the way out. 


Il. 


But it is in National government that we find 
the most glaring and shameless extravagance. And 
it is there because tariff taxes and internal revenue 
taxes are paid without the people realizing that 
they are paying these taxes. As a great English 
statesman once said: 


“To levy a direct tax of 7 per cent is a dan- 
gerous experiment in a free country, and may 
incite revolt; but there is a method by which 
you can tax the last rag from the back and 
the last bite from the mouth, without causing 
a murmur against high taxes; and that is to 
tax a great many articles of daily use and nec- 
essity so indirectly that the people will pay 
them and not know it.” 


It is a shameful fact that the recent Congress, 
coming into power on a platform fiercely denounc- 
ing the extravagance of previous Congresses, nev- 
ertheless appropriated two and a quarter billion 
dollars—a hundred and twenty-five millions more 
than its justly-condemned predecessor. If the 
people had to pay a billion dollars a year in direct 
taxes to run the National government they would 
raise a rebellion that would make George Wash- 
ingston’s rebellion look like a prayer-meeting by 
comparison. But because they pay the tax indi- 
rectly, “it is borne without causing a murmur 
against high taxes.” 


Il. 


One of our Virginia readers writes us a vigorous 
criticism.of the new plan of taxation adopted in 
that state. He asserts that bank stock, money on 
deposit, etc., are not taxed high enough, relatively 
speaking, and farm property too high. In other 
words, the principle of “segregation of taxes” may 
be good but the application may be unfair. In that 
case, it is up to the people to remedy it. In North 
Carolina last year representatives of wealthy in- 
terests secretly fought the plan for tax segrega- 


tion, believing it would cause the people to put 


too much of the burden on wealth. At present in 


nearly every state bonds, solvent credits, money 
on deposit, etc., escape taxation because not listed 


at all. 


IV. 


A great need we believe, is for publicity of tax 
assessments and returns. We are about prepared 


to agree with Mr. R. F. Beasley when he says: 


“Not only ought every income to be publish- 
ed, but the value for taxation of every piece 
of property ought also to be published. Under 
the present arrangement the weak get the 
hatchet in the neck and those who are big 
enough to dodge are also big emough to pass 
laws to prevent being exposed.” 


V. 


And this reminds us of the constitutional amend- 
ment recently urged fn Texas to exempt cotton 
and woolen mills from taxation, about which a 
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reader asks our opinion. And our answer is that 
we do not approve of the principle at all. How- 
ever well-meaning the advocates of the measure 
may be, it is simply another form of the old policy 
of coddling manufacturing at the expense of all 
other interests, especially agriculture. If we are 


going to exempt new cotton and woolen mills 
from taxation, to encourage diversified manufac- 
turing, why not exempt silos, pure-bred livestock, 
improved farm implements and machinery, and 
new barns, as an encouragement to diversified 
agriculture? “Equal rights to all and special priv- 
ileges to none” is the only safe rule. 
& 


“The Only Son” 


ERE is one little illustration of what war 

means to hundreds of thousands of Euro- 

pean families. When the writer was in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, three years ago, he formed a friendship 
with Mr. Robert A. Anderson, a co-worker with 
Sir Horace Plunkett in the Irish farmers’ codpera- 
tive movement. In the Irish Homestead a few 
weeks ago we noticed a photograph of one of Mr. 
Anderson’s handsome sons just killed in battle. 
And now the newest issue of the Homestead car- 
ries the photograph of another war-slain son, cut 
off like the first in the glory of his young manhood. 
To look upon the photographs of the fine manly 
faces of such heroic youths, just ready for life, 
and realize that all over Europe they are being 
butchered like sheep, leaving desolated homes, 
stricken fathers, and mourning mothers—this is 
indeed enough to give one a more intimate and 
vivid conception of Europe’s harvest of death; and 
should it not also be enough to make us in Amer- 
ica, every one of us, ashamed of our complaints 
against Heaven, and the readier to bear cheerfully 
our own light afflictions ? 

In fact, in many a foreign home, there are not 
only gray-haired Rachels mourning for those who 
are not, but mourning the more bitterly because 
not one son is left to cheer their last years—as the 
poem of Henry Newbolt’s, “The Only Son,” vividly 
reminds us: ® 


“O bitter wind toward the sunset blowing 
What of the dales tonight? 

In yonder gray old hall where fires are glowing, 
What ring of festal light? 


“In the great window as the day was dwindling 
I saw an old man stand; 

His head was proudly held and his eyes kindling 
But thé list shook in his hand. 


“O wind of twilight, was there no word uttered, 
No sound of joy or wail? 

‘A great fight and good death,’ he muttered; 
‘Trust him, he would not fail.’ 


‘What of the chamber dark where she was lying, 
For whom all life is done? 

Within her heart she rocks a dead child, crying: 
‘My son, my little son!’’”’ 


wt 
Minor Matters 


ee : \ 

NE of the most eminent members of Congress 
puts the matter in the right light when he 
says in a letter we have just received: 


“I haven’t had the time to give the thought 
and study which I intend to the kind of Rural 
Credit Bill that should be enacted, but from 
what I have thought about it, unless the Gove 
ernment is directly or indirectly behind the 
proposition it will look like asking the farmers 
to lift themselves by their bootstraps.” 

x OK OK 

We have no doubt but that you, Mr. Reader, are 
earnestly interested in getting all possible benefits 
for the farmer through education, codperation and 
legislation, but you can’t make your influence felt 
working alone. Join some farmers’ organization. 
If the meetings are dull, help enliven them. If the 
leadership is not so good as it should be, there is 
all the more need for you. No man can escape re~ 
sponsibility if he fails to do his part in the great 
battle for the farmers’ rights. Are you a worker 
or a shirker? 

ae 

Seymour Deming in the March Atlantic Monthly 
takes up a long series of the hackneyed time-worn 
objections to social reform and punctures them, 
one after another in quick, sharp succession. When 
apostles of the present order cry “freak legisla< 
tion,” he answers, “The freak legislation of today 
is the tradition of tomorrow.” When it is asserted 
that social reforms preach “a gospel of hatred,” his 
answer is, “It is a gospel of hatred of injustice.” 
And when the time-worn cry is raised, “This is an 
infringement on personal liberty,” his answer is, 
“The most sweeping infringement of personal lib- 
erty in history is represented by the Ten Com- 
mandments.” 





With most men duty means something unpleasant that 
the other fellow ought to do. , As a matter of fact a man’s 
first duty is to mind his own business. It’s been my experi- 
ence that it takes about all the thought and work which 
one man can give to run one man right, and if a fellow’s 


putting in five or six hours a day on his neighbor’s char- 
acter, hé’s mighty apt to scamp the building of his own, 
Old Gorgon Graham. 
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of health— 
the dentist and 


COCGATES 


mot RIBBON = 
DENTAL CREAM 


Its delicious flavor 
makes a treat of the 
regular twice-a-day 
care your teeth need. 


Itssafe, antisepticcleans- 
ing checks decay-germs 
and leaves the mouth 
wholesomeand non-acid. 


Its cleaning action isthor- 
ough, polishing gold work + 
and enamel but without 
harmful grit to scratch, 

Send 4 cents for generous 

tsial tube and our booklet 

—“ Dental Hygiene.” 
COLGATE & CO., Dept.93. = 
199 Fulton St. New York 


Makers of Cashme: 
pe al lg ong sf 





in your home for 14 Days and prove that it is 
the best investment you can make. Saves 
money, labor and health. 


A. B. C. Power Washer 


Excels in many ways—Sliding Power Wringer, 
All Steel Frame, Adjustable Height Platform. 
» gasoline or electric power. Eight models. 
Low prices. Liberal guarantee. 


Secrets, 

of nearest dealer 

& FreeTrial Offer. 
ALTORFER 
BROS. CO. 








Without Grease and 


Without Water from the 


“Wear-Ever" Utensils make 
your work lighter—your kitch- 
en brighter—are pure and safe, 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that **Wear-Ever” 
Write for booklet, ‘‘The Wear-Ever Kitchen” which 
explains how to improve your cooking, 


4 Men to demonstrate and sell ‘‘Wear- 
WANTED. Ever’’ Specialties. Only those whg 
can furnish security will be considered. 








The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 

Dept. 67, New Kensington, Pa., orif you livein Canada 
orthern Aluminum Co., .» Toronto, Ontario 

Send prepaid, 1-qt. *‘Wear-Ever’’ stewpan. Enclos- 

ed is 20c in stamps---money refunded, if not satisfied. 

Name.. 


MUU ah invvcsntnonsabasbaphoshaasesansenceste 


did. 














Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 











Love and Reason Win Where Spank- 
ing Miserably Fails 


NDER the heading, “One Mother 

Whipped Her Child, the Other 
Didn’t,” we are giving you entire a 
letter that I hope every woman and 
girl will read. It is from a woman 
whose six children are happily mar- 
ried, thus giving her time to think 
and experience to read wisely. 

We women are kind, we want to do 
the right thing, we love our little ones 
but sometimes we get nervous and 
tired, the child does the unexpected 
thing that breaks the tension and 
we “take it out” on the poor little 
defenseless child. Had the child been 
able to strike back effectively we 
might Have paused to consider. 

We do not mean to do the wrong 
thing; it is that we have not thought. 
I remember a very quick-tempered 
woman who herself had been brought 
up in the spare-the-rod and spoil-the- 
child idea. She had never realized 


had begged to get down, had cried, 
torn up the rose, kicked the chair, but 
there she sat until the end of the time. 
This tiny miss remembered that les- 
son, nor was the incident ever refer- 
red to in her presence again. 


Read the letter in another column. ° 


If you do not need it you may tell the 
incident to some one who does. 





Our Girls Want to Join the Tomato 
Club 


_. such letters as the following 
come to us: “Our neighborhood 
is full of nice, refined girls, and I 
want you to see if you cannot get a 
girls’ canning club organized here. It 
will give them the money for music, 
magazines, etc., that fathers cannot 
always provide for large families.” 

Any county that wants a canning 
club can have it, but there are cer- 
tain requirements to be complied with 
first. 

There seems to be an idea that all 





THE FINEST PATENT MEDICINE TESTIMONIAL 
ANYONE CAN GIVE 























OLLOWING is an unsolicited testi- 

monial for the finest “patent medi- 
cine” ever manufactured. 

It is the finest because anyone may 
have it; its virtues are most patent 
because they are open and manifest; 
it is a medicine because it is not only 
a remedial agent but holds the sci- 
ence and art of healing, and it is a 
testimonial beoause it is an attesta- 
tion, affirmation and declaration, as 
our friends the lawyers would say. 
Moreover, it is free, really free, and 
you do not even have to pay for the 
price of the bottle. It is made by the 
wonderful chemistry of Nature and 
given without price to all the children 
of the earth. And the name of this 
wonderful healing agent is Night Air. 
Read ye these magic words and heed! 

“IT am sending a picture of our boy 
(not) ready for bed. This suit was 


The “Testimonial” Ready for the Night Air 


made for him to sleep on the porch, 
but we couldn’t keep him covered up 
so had to bring himin and put him in 
bed with his older brother. He liked 
to stay out doors and seemed to 
thrive on it, and we are going to put 
him there again as soon as we can. 

“The little girl standing behind him 
had a very stubborn cough and we 
put her to bed on the porch and she 
soon quit coughing. Would cough all 
night in the house but coughed only 
a few times out of doors. Mrs. Hun- 
ter and I are sleeping on the porch 
and I tell you it is fine. We've slept 
in the house only four or five nights 
since October. 

“The picture sent was taken by 
flashlight at night. This boy is just 
as full of fun and life as he can be 
and gets into everything—was in the 
bureau drawer tonight!” 





that she did not want her children 
to turn out as did Solomon’s, on 
whom the rod had not been spared. 
She had taken punishment for grant- 
ed. She had attended a lecture at the 
woman’s club on “To Spank or not 


to spank.” It made her think. She 
decided to reason instead of say, 
“Don’t.” Next morning she said, 
“Madeline, see this beautiful rose. 


Now mother wants that to stay where 
it is. You are not to pick it. Do you 
understand?” The child said that she 
In about 10 minutes she came 
with the rose in her hand. She held 
it up and smelled as‘she said, “Pitty 
flower for mama”. The day before 
the mother would have scolded and 
punished as she had done many times 
before. Today she said, “Now, dear, 
since you loved the rose so much that 
you could not help picking it, I will let 
you sit in this chair and hold it for 
an hour until Daddy comes home.” 





Before the hour was up the child 


that is necessary for the establish- 
ment of a canning club is for the girls 
to get together and can, but this is a 
mistake. It is possible for them to 
unite and do up their fruit and vege- 
tables but as such each girl is a law 
unto herself, using her own recipes, 
receiving no aid in buying material 
cheap nor selling her goods at the 
best price. 

A canning club must be under the 
supervision of a paid supervisor ap- 
pointed by the state agent. 
the money for her salary must come 
through the county commissionersfor 
board of education, one or both. The 
appropriation made by the county is 
supplemented by one from the Gov- 
ernment. 

All I can do is to write and urge 
the women of the county to inform 
the powers that be of the‘need and 
possibilities of a canning club. If there 
be a United Farm Woman’s Club this 
is easy. Sometimes I advise the girls 


Part of* 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


to go before the commissioners or 
board of education and ask for an 
appropriation; again, I refer the let- 
ter to the state agent and where I 
know persons and conditions I some- 
times write to individuals. 

There is a group of girls in prac- 
tically every community that is bet- 
ter for belonging to a live canning 
club and the neighborhood is better 
and more prosperous because of such 
a club. 





One Mother Whipped Her Child, the 
Other Did Not; Which Was the 
Wiser Mother? 


OT long ago I was visiting a home 

in which lived two bright little 
girls, aged five and three respec- 
tively. They were playing in the gen- 
eral sitting room. The younger one, 
pettishly but not in anger struck the 
older one, who, though not hurt, cried 
out just to attract attention. 

Up jumped the mother, threw down 
her fancy work, jerked up the child— 
spank, spank! “What did you do that 
for? Do you hear me? If you ever 
do it again ” spank, spank! The 
little one surprised, startled, fright- 
ened at the sudden cloud on the do- 
mestic sky, knew not what to do, too 
unconscious of wrong to realize the 
situation—did not even cry, while the 
older one stood by exultant at the 
punishment inflicted. I, a visitor, sat 
silently by, taught by discretion not 
to meddle with passing events over 
which I could have no control, but 
distressed in mind and heart. 


Again, I visited a family where a 
little girl aged four years, the general 
pet, half playfully struck her mother. 
Her father said, “Mary, say ‘Excuse 
me, mamma’”. The little one held 
back. Then, “Come here, Mary. Kiss 
Daddy and go kiss Mamma and say, 
‘Excuse me, mamma,’” Gladly she ran 
and was clasped forgivingly in her 





mother’s arms. All was over—no 
friction, no harrowed feelings of a 


guest, an unpleasant scene avoided. 
If only the first mother had impress- 
ed upon the innocently offending one 
to love sister, go make up with sister, 
all might have ended well and happily 
and the act perhaps never repeated. 
“Except ye become as little chil- 
dren”—what does that mean? They 
cherish no resentment, they do not 
retaliate, they are dependent, trust- 
ful, confiding, loving, nearer Heaven 
than are we, often clinging to moth- 
ers who are ugly and unattractive to 
others, even sometimes unkind ones. 
In planning our poultry raising, 
canning fruit, studying sanitation and 
considering the best means for the 
betterment of home, we might think 
more of replacing tears with smiles 
on the cheeks of our baby ones, mak- 
ing them happy, treating them justly 
and tenderly. What can add more to 
the comfort and pleasure of: home 
than happy, gladsome, joyous, kindly 
treated children, the most precious 
treasures committed to the care of 
fathers and mothers? 
MRS. ELLA PEACE, 
Oxford, N. C. 





Mothers and Teachers Make or Mar 
a Child’s Love of Home Duties 


F ALL the household duties, cooks 

ing is most important. Everybody 
has to eat and most of our food has 
to be cooked, and it ought to be cook- 
ed properly. 

The majority of the people have in- 
digestion or stomach trouble. This 
is caused largely by the food not be- 
ing prepared well. Many girls these 
days are ignorant of cooking, moth- 
ers miss it by not teaching their girls 
how to cook. These girls will have 
homes of their own some day with 
the responsibility of families. It’s an 
uphill business for them to learn af- 
ter marriage entirely alone and. their 
families’ health depending upon their 
knowledge of cooking. Music, art 
and all kinds of book learning is all 
right for girls, but I say that when 
we get more cooking departments at- 
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Ho’ happy is he born and taught, 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 
Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 


Not tied upon the world with care 
Of public fame, or private breath. 

Who envies none that chante doth raise 
Or vice; who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good 





CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE 


Who hath his life from rumors freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat, 


Whose state can neither flatterer freed, 
Nor ruin make oppressor great. 
Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertains the harmless day, 
With a well chosen book or friend, 
This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all, 
—Sir Henry Wotten, 











tached to our schools our country’s 
health will gradually improve. 
A MOTHER. 





Comment:—Mothers do miss it by 
not teaching their girls to cook, but 
the pity of it is that few mothers 
know how to cook themselves. They 
may know how to combine eggs and 
other ingredients into a dish that 
will make pa smack his lips. But let 
pa get indigestion and mother does 
not know enough about the influence 
of temperature on eggs and how 
foods are absorbed into the body to 
combine the eggs and other things in 
such a way as to prevent a recurrence 
of the indigestion. Ma does not know 
for the reason that such knowledge 
was unattainable during her school 
days and she has not had the maga- 
zine, books, time, nor perhaps the 
inclination, to study these home prob- 
lems in recent years. 

Mother must teach the girl to re- 
spect and enjoy the work part of the 
house and its duties and to take hold 
of a dish mop as if she were accus- 
tomed to it, but the only things that 
will bring the answers to the whys 
and wherefores and change house- 
work from a drudgery to an art are 
systematic courses in reading, home 
study programs in woman’s organi- 
zations and, best of all, and most ef- 
fective, the teaching of domestic sci- 
ence in schools. 

The stumbling block in the whole 
question of urging the teaching of 
household economics is that the 
school board gets someone with a 
smattering of knowledge because she 
can be obtained cheap, and when she 
proceeds to teach chocolate eclairs 
and lobster salads instead of bread, 
and how to avoid the measles, then 
they say: “Didn’t I tell you it wa’n’t 
no good?” 

Recently I heard a gentleman ask 
a woman who has been given a very 
responsible state position, where she 
had obtained her knowledge. She 
looked embarrassed for a minute, and 
upon his repeating his question she 
said flippantly, “Oh, I’ve taken lots of 
courses in domestic science!” He 
looked impressed; but to us it meant 
that she had probably attended sev- 
eral lectures or courses of lectures, 
and had obtained a smattering of 
knowledge. One course takes from 
two to four years. 

Let us realize with “Mother” the 
value of training our girls in their 
own work in life, at home and at 
school, but let us use every bit of in- 
fluence we have to the getting of 
teachers who will inspire permanent 
dignity and love for home work and 
problems. 





It Is Wise to Go to a Hospital for an 
Operation 


M* DOCTOR has been trying to 
get me to go to a hospital for an 
operation. I have such a horror of 
hospitals and since they tell me I 
must have the operation or die, I am 
going to have it done, but I want it 
done at home. My family want me at 
home, too.” 

Your family knows nothing about 
hospitals and asepsis or they would 
not even suggest that the operation 
be done at home. Have you known 
any doctor to permit any of his loved 
ones to be operated on at home, even 
though he was there himself to make 
and keep things free from bacteria? 
No, indeed, he wants the best for his 
own and he wants the best for his pa- 
‘tients. And he knows. 


When you go to a hospital you are 
where everything is constructed for 
the purpose of asepsis, where every 
cone there is trained to keep it freer 
cof germs than any average house is 
capable of being kept. Should any- 
thing go wrong you might die at 
home, while in the hospital there are 
a dozen to meet the emergency on 
the instant. Are you uncomfortable, 
there are electric fans, hot water 
coils, specially constructed pillows, 
baths and screens for your conven- 
ience—the lack of them may retard 
your recovery; the purchasing of 
them would make your illness more 
expensive. 

Moreover, if you are at home you 
will assume household worries in 
spite of yourself. The pot is sure to 
boil over or Fred is certain to cut his 
finger. Every one at the hosiptal will 
te lovely to you. As you recover you 
will make many friends. You will re- 
member your hospital experience in 
after years as you would a delightful 
experience. 

By all means do not flirt with fate 
by taking needless risks at home. 
T.ife and health are too precious. Bet- 
ter three weeks in the hospital than 
a possible three months in bed at 
home. 


How One Girl Sells Her Canned 
Goods and Could Sell More 


HAVE been reading and studying, 

so I think I will know how to 
plant to keep my canner busy, better 
than I have the two previous years. 
I canned tomatoes, corn, string beans, 
white peas, peaches, apples, corn and 
tomatoes mixed—you know the acid 
in the tomatoes will keep the corn 
without so much cooking and it. is 
splendid for soup. I sold these three- 
pound cans for 20 cents each. It has 
been a very dull time to sell anything, 
but I only wish I had enough to fill 
my orders. I received an order Sat- 
urday for 27 dozen cans. My peaches 
were already exhausted, and string 
beans and everything except a few 
hundred cans of tomatoes, and they 
are going fast. Here is my list as I 
have sold them, viz.: 





No. 3 can string beans....... $1.50 per dozen 
No. 3 can tomatoes........... 1.00 per dozen 
No. 2 can tomatoes.......ccee .75 per dozen 
No, 3 GAN PEACHES... .ciiccvcese 1.50 per dozen 
ILO: 2 CUR ORs 66506 6:6 005.04,545 1.20 per dozen 
Wo; 8 Gan GODIONs 6s..6086 ceca 1.00 per dozen 
No. 3 can corn and tomatoes. 2.40 per dozen 


I have attractive labels with my 
name and address printed on them 
which cost me $1.35 per 500. I sell to 
the merchants for trade and to ho- 
tels, dormitories, boarding houses 
and my near neighbors for cash. I 
think I would have had my goods 
somewhat established for live trade 
at fancy prices if it had not been for 
“hard times.” I appreciate the fact 
that I am permitted to buy cans 
through the canning club this year, so 
will get them cheaper. 

MISS NORA SMITH, 

Willow Springs, N. C. 





Comment:—This is a letter of cheer 
and encouragement to those who are 
planting a garden in the hope of can- 
ning and selling the vegetables and 
fruit. 

If one woman can do this in hard 
times, can others not do the 
same? Does it not occur to you to 
wonder why the “near neighbors” did 
not can their own fruit and vegeta- 
bles instead of paying good money 
for them? 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 
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A large shipment of Majestic Ranges 
recently went to South America. They 
hold the honor of being the first to pass 
through the Panama Canal. 


The Majestic does not compete fn 
price with any range. Its sales depend 
solely on qualities which prove ita 
economy in use. Its popularity in this 
country rests on the sound judgment 






But that honor isn’t half so interesting 
to you as the causes which led up to it:— 


An exporter received orders from a firm 
in Chili to buy a quantity of ranges, the 
best made in America. 


Many ranges were thoroughly investigated. 
The investigation proved thatthe Majestic 
gives the most economical and longest ser- 
vice, and the dest baking results and it was 


chosen to fill the order from Chili 


There is a Majestic dealer in 
= every county in 42 states. If 
you don’t know him write us. 

MAJESTIC MFG. CO. 
si Dept. 39 St, Louis. 











Quickly Made! 
Sweet and } 
Sanitary 


by this 
Hygienic 
Cleanser 


Sample can and 
book contain- 
ing 6 beautiful 
colored prints 
for children 


Dept. 4, 
111_W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, th. 








Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 





















Will Be Sent to You For a 
Year’s Trial 
More than 250,000 people have made a big saving on a 
-grade piano and a first organ in i 
by the Cornish plan—and so can you. ‘e offer to 
you an instrument, freight paid if you wish, with 
the understanding that if it is not sweeter and richer in 
tone and better made than any you can find elsewhere 
at very much more than we ask, you may at any time 
within a year send it back at our expense, wewill 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, so that f 
the trial will cost you absolutely nothin ou and 
your friends to be the judge and we to find no fault 
with your decision, 
You Choose Your Own Terms 
Take Three Years To Pay If Needed. The 
Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the maker prove his instrument and saves you the tidy sum that 
other manufacturers of high-grade instruments must charge to protect their dealers and agents. 


, Let Us Send To You Free The New Cornish Book 


It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains everything you should 
know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other high-grade organ or piano anywhere on 


earth at as attractive a price. You should have this im- Washington N. J. 
portant information before making yourscection, Waite (OPMISH 0. established over 50 Years 

When writing to advertisers say: ‘‘I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 
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Tales of Sherlock Holmes 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 








Il. The Sign of the Four 










































































the red rim of the 
London cloud-bank. It 
many folk, but on none, I dare bet, 
on a stranger errand than you and I. 
small we feel with our petty 
etrivings in the presence of 
mental forces of nature! Are 
your Jean Paul?” 
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“Fairly so. I worked back to him 


Carlyle.” 
































parent lake. He makes one 
found remark. 


@ man’s real greatness lies 











































































































































































































































































































































































































Camberwell, and now found 























sun pushes itself over the 
shines on a good 
who 


ambitions 
great 
you well up in 


through 


“That was like following the brook to the 
curious but pro- 
It is that the chief proof of 


in his perception 


ourselves in 


CHAPTER Vil—(Continued) Kennington Lane, having borne away 
through the side streets to the east of the 

H, WELL, there is no great mystery in Oval. The men whom we pursued seemed to 
that. But you will Know all about it soon have taken a curiously zigzag road, with the 
enough. How sweet the morning air is! See idea probably of escaping observation. They 
how that one little cloud floats like a pink had never kept to the main road if a par- 
feather from some gigantic flamingo Now allel side street would serve their turn. At 


the foot of Kennington Lane they had edged 


away to the left through Bond Street and 
are Miles street. Where the latter street turns 
How into Knight’s Place, Toby ceased to advance, 
and but began to run backward aad forward 
ele- With one ear cocked and the other drooping, 
the very picture of canine indecision. Then 


he waddled 
us from time 


round in 
to time, 


circles, looking up to 
as if to ask for sympa- 


thy in his embarrassment, 
“What the deuce is the matter with the 
dog?” growled Holmes. “They surely would 


not take a cab, or go off in a balloon,”’ 


‘“‘Perhaps they stood here for 


some time,’’ 
I suggested. 


of his own smaliness. It argues, you see, &@ 
power of comparison and of appreciation, “Ah! it’s all right. He’s off again,” said 
which is in itself a proof of eos “yee my companion, in a tone of relief. 
s 0 z shter. 
ogame pager toewt Gare seat Sabet whe He was indeed off; for, after sniffing round 
again, he suddenly made up his mind, and 
“JT have my stick.” darted away with an energy and determina- 
: P : , £ tion such as he had not yet shown. The scent 
‘It is just possible that we may need appeared to be much hotter than before, for 
k something of the sort if we get to their lair. je had not even to put his nose on the 
ig Jonathan I shall leave to you, but the ground, but tugged at his leash, and tried to 
other turns out nasty I shall shoot him dead. break into a run. I could see by the gleam 
i He took out his revolver as he spoke, and, jn Holmes’ eyes that he thought we were 
i having loaded two of the chambers, he put yeagring the end of our journey, 
: it back into the right-hand pocket of his : i : 
q jacket. Our course now ran down Nine Elms until 
{ we came to Broderick and Nelson’s large 
? We had during this time been following timber-yard, just past the White Eagle tav- 
i the guidance of Toby down the half-rural, ern, Here the dog, frantic with excitement, 
i villa-lined roads which lead to the metrop- turned down through the side gate into the 
t olis. Now, however, we were beginning tO jinclosure, where the sawyers were already at 
come among continuous streets, where la- work. On the dog raced through sawdust and 
borers and dockmen were already astir, and shavings, down an alley, round a passage, 
slatternly women were taking down shutters between two woodpiles, and finally, with a 
and brushing doorsteps. At the square- triumphant yelp, sprung upon a large barrel, 
topped corner public-house business was just which still stood upon the hand-trolley on 
beginning, and rough-looking men were which it had been brought. With lolling 
emerging, rubbing their sleeves across their tongue and blinking eyes, Toby stood upon 
beards after their morning wet. Strange the cask, looking from one to the other of us 
dogs sauntered up, and stared wonderingly for some sign of appreciation, The staves 
at us as we passed, but our inimitable Toby of the barrel and the wheels of the trolley 
looked neither to the right nor to the left, were smeared with a dark liquid, and the 
but trotted onward with his nose to the whole air was heavy with the smell of creo- 
ground and an occasional eager whine, which  gote, 
2 ‘ se 
a + HES HOeRt, Sherlock Holmes and I looked blankly at 
We had traversed Streatham, ' Brixton, each other, and then burst simultaneously 


into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 


CHAPTER VITI 
The Baker Street Irregulars 


HAT now?” I asked. ‘‘Toby has lost his 
character for infallibility.”’ 

“He acted according to his lights,” said 
Holmes lifting him down from the barrel 
and walking him out of the timber-yard, “If 
you consider how much creosote is carried 
about London in one day, it is no great 
wonder that our trail should have been 
crossed. It is much used now, especially for 
the seasoning of wood. Poor Toby is not to 
blame,” if 

“We must get on the 
suppose.” 

“Jes. AG, 


main scent again, I 
fortunately, we have no dis- 
tance to go Evidently what puzzled the 
dog at the corner of Knight’s Place was 
that there were two different trails running 
in opposite directions. We took the wrong 


one. It only remains to follow the other.” 
There was no difficulty about this. On 
leading Toby to the place where he had 


committed his fault, he cast about in a wide 


circle, and finally dashed off in a fresh dir- 
ection, 
“We must take care that he does not now 


bring us to the 
rel came from,’’ I observer. 

“T had thought of that. But you 
that he keeps on the pavement, whereas the 
barrel passed down the roadway. No, we 
are on the true scent now.” 

It tended down toward the 
ning through Belmont Place and Prince’s 
Street. At the end of Broad Street it ran 
right down to the water’s edge, where there 
was a small wooden wharf. Toby led us to 
the very edge of this, and there stood whin- 
ing, looking out on the dark current be- 
yond, 

“We are out of luck,” said Holmes. “They 
have taken to the boat here.’’ Several small 
punts and skiffs were lying about in the 
water on the edge of the wharf. We took 
Toby round to each in turn, but, though he 
sniffed earnestly, he made no sign 

Close to the rude landing-stage was a 
small brick house, with a wooden placard 
slung out through the second window, ‘‘Mor- 
decai Smith’? was printed across it in large 
letters, and, underneath, ‘‘Boats to hire by 
the hour or day.” A second inscription 
above the door informed us that a steam 
launch was kept—a statement which was 
confirmed by a great pile of coke upon the 
jetty. Sherlock Holmes looked slowly round, 
and his face assumed an ominous expression, 

“This looks bad,’? said he. ‘‘These 
are sharper than I expected. They 
have covered their tracks. There has, 
been preconcerted management here.” 

He was approaching the door of the house, 
when it opened, and a little, curly-headed 
lad of six came running out, followed by a 
stoutish, padstaced. woman, with a large 
sponge in her hand. 

You come back and be wa 
shouted, ‘“‘Come back, you young imp; 


place where the creosote bar- 


notice 


riverside, run- 


fellows 
seem to 
I fear, 


shed Jack!’ she 
for if 
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fullest extent. 
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Ton 


The Victrola tone is a wonderful thing. 


There are Victrolas in great variety from $15 
to $250 and any Victor dealer will gladly dem- 
onstrate them and play any music you wish to 
Write to us for catalogs. 








and 





The patented Victor “‘goose-neck”’ tone- : 


“Goose-neck” sound-box tube—the flex- 


to follow the recerd ig 


ible metal connection between the sound- 
box and tapering tone arm, which enables 
the Victor Needle 

grooves with unerring accuracy. 

















fying compartment, 








feeproduction. 








Concealed sounding-boards and 
amplifying compartment of wood— 
provide the very limit of area of 
vibrating surface and sound ampli- 
so absolutely 
essential to an exact and pure tone 


Tone Control 


Two Victrola characteristics 


It is the tone of pure reality—throbbing with life 
When you hear the world’s greatest artists on the Victrola, y 
truly as though they were singing or playing right before you. 

Besides this true-to-life tone there is incorporated in the Victrola the important feature of 
tone-control—the ability to play each individual selection just as you personally want to hear it. 

These two distinguishing features demonstrate the perfection of every detail in the Victrola. 
It not only brings you the world’s best music in all its beauty, but enables you to enjoy it to the 


Always use Victrolas with Victor 
Records and Victor Needles—¢he com- 
bination, 
get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victrola, Victor, and Victor Record. 


a perfect reproduction is possible only with 
a perfect point—therefore a new needle for 
each record is the only posit 
of a perfect point. You al 
choice of full 
modification with the fibre needle. 
















ou hear them just as 










There is no other way to 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE" 
- 8G, ORT. ORF. 





The famous Victor trademark is on every 


Victor system of changeable needles— 


ive assurance 
so have your 


tone, half tone or further 

















Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 





Montreal, Canadian Distributors 











~ Modifying doors—may be opened 











wide thereby giving the tone in its 
fullest volume; or doors may be set 
at any degree graduating the vol- 


ume of tone to exactly suit every 
requirement. Closed tight the vol- 
ume is reduced to the minimum and 
when not in use interior is fully 
protected. 











Victrola XVI, $200 


Oak or mahogany 





















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


your father comes home and finds you like 
that, he'll let us hear of it!” 

‘Dear little chap!" said Holmes strategi- 
cally. , ‘‘What a rosy-cheeked young rascal! 
Now, Jack, is there anything you would 
like ? . 

The youth pondered for 
like a shillin’,’’ said he, 
“Nothing you would 

“T’'d like two 
answered, after 


a moment, 


‘Td 
like better?” 


better,”” the prodigy 
thought, 


Catch! 


shillin’ 
some 
“Here you then! 
Mrs, Smith.’ 


“Lor’ bless you 
ward. He 


are, A fine child, 
sir, he is that, 
gets a’most too much 
manage, ‘specially when my 
days at a time.” 

“Away, is he?’ said Holmes, 
pointed voice. “I am sorry 
wanted to speak to Mr. 

“He's been 
sir, and, truth to 
feel frightened 
about a 
well.” 

“IT wanted to hire 

“Why, bless you, 
launch that he 
zles me; for I 


and for- 
for me to 
man is away 


in a disap- 
for that, for I 
Smith.’ 

since 
tell, I 
about him, 
boat, sir, maybe I 


away mornin’ 

beginning to 
But if it was 
could serve as 


yesterday 
am 


his steam launch,” 

sir, it is in the steam 
has gone. That’s what puz- 
know 


there ain’t more coals 
in her than would take her to about Wool- 
wich and back, If he’d been away in the 


barge I’d ha’ thought nothin’; for many a 


time a job has taken him as far as Grave- 
send, and then, if there was much doin’ 
there he might ha’ stayed over. But what 


good is a steam launch without coals?” 





“He might have bought some at a wharf 
down the river. 

“He might, sir, but it weren’t his way. 
Many a time I've heard him call out at the 
prices they charge for a few odd _ bags. 
Besides, I don’t like that wooden-legged 
man, wi’ his ugly face and outlandish talk, 
What did he want always knockin’ about 
here for?” 

“A wooden-legged man?” said Holmes, 
with bland surprise. 

“Yes, sir; @ brown, monkey-faced chap 
that’s called more’n once for my old man, 
It was him that roused him up yesternight, 
and what's more, my man knew he was 
comin’, for he had steam up in the launch. 
I tell you straight, sir, I don’t feel easy in 
my mind about it.’ 

“But, my dear Mrs, Smith,’ said Holmes, 
shrugging his shoulders, “you are frig shten- 
ing yourself about nothing. How could you 
possibly tell that it was a wooden-leg 








man who came in the night? I don’t quite 
understand how you can be sure,’’ 

“His voice, sir. I knew his voice, which 
is kind o’ thick and foggy. He tapped at 
the winder—about three it would be. ‘Show 
a leg, matey, says he; ‘time to turn out 
guard,’ My old man woke Jim up—that’s 
my eldest—and away they went, without so 
much as a@ word to me. I could hear the 
wooden leg clackin’ on the stones,” 

“And was this wooden-legged man 


alone?” 


“Couldn’t say, I am sure, sir I didn’t 
hear no one else.” 

“I am sorry, Mrs. Smith, for I wanted a 
steam launch, and I have heard good re- 





ports of the 
name?” 
“The Aurora, sir.’ 
“Ant She’s not that old green launch 
with a yellow line, very broad in the beam?” 
“No, indeed. That's as trim a little thing 
as any on the river. She’s been fresh paint- 
ed, black with two red streaks.” 


— Let me see, what is her 


“Thanks. I hope that you will hear soon 
from Mr. Smith. I am going down the 
river; and if I should see anything of the 
Aurora, I shall let him know that you are 
uneasy. <A black funnel, you say?” 

“No, sir. Black with a white band.” 

“Ah, of course. It was the sides which 


were black. Good-morning, Mrs. Smith, 
There is a boatman here with a wherry, 
Watson, We shall take it and cross the 
river. 


“The main thing with people of that sort,” 
said Holmes, as we sat in the sheets of the 
wherry, “is never to let them think that 
their information can be of the slightest 
importance to you. If you do, they will in- 
stantly shut up like an oyster. If you lis- 
ten to them under protest, as it were, you 
are likely to get what you want.’ 

“Our course now pretty 
said I. 

“What would you do, then?’ 

“I would engage a launch and 
the track of the Aurora.’’ 

“My dear fellow, it would be a 
task. She may have touched at 
on either side of the stream between here 
and Greenwich. Below the bridge there is a 
perfect labyrinth of landing-places for 
miles. It would take you days and days to 
exhaust them, if you set about it alone.” 

“Employ the then.”’ 

“No. I shall probably call Athelney 
in at the last moment, e is not a bad 
fellow, and I should not like to do anything 
which would injure him professionally. But 
I have a fancy for working it out myself, 
now that we have gone so far.’ 
then, asking for in- 
wharfingers?’ 
Our 


seems clear,” 


go down 


collossal 
any wharf 


police, 


Jones 





“Could we 
formation 


advertise 
from 
“Worse and 


worse! men woul 























at the chase was hot at their h 
t would be out of the country, 
i they are likely enough to lea 
long as they think ey are p 
the) wi i J « 
will be o his view of 
case 1s s into th laily 
press, ar think that ev- 
eryor i nt. 
“What are we to do “then?” I is 
we landed near Millbank Penitent 3 
‘Take i hansom, drive home, have 
and get an hour’s sleep. It 
cards that we be afoot 
Stop at a telegraph office, 
1 keep Toby for he may be of 
We pulled up at the great Peter Street 
st office, and Holmes dispatched his wire, 
Vhom do you think that is to?” he asked, 
as we resumed our journey. 


“T am sure I don’t know.” 

‘You remember the Baker Street division 
of the detective police force whom I em- 
ployed in the Jefferson Hope case?” 


(To be continued) 
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SOME POINTS ON THE PEANUT 
SITUATION 


The Marketing End of the Game Is 
as Important as the Producing, and 
Unless Something Be Done Low 
Prices Next Fall Are Likely 


TUDENTS of agriculture are real- 

izing more and more each year 
that the subject of marketing must 
be considered as twin brother to the 
subject of  pro- 
duction. Enthus- 
iasts On crop pro- 
duction are in dan- 
ger of emphasiz- 
ing only one side 
of the situation. 
We must always 
keep in mind that 
as farmers be- 
come better in- 
formed, and as 
greater intelligence is applied to the 
growing of crops, there is going to 
be a larger supply of farm products 
for distribution. Unless this in- 
creased product is handled with the 
same degree of intelligence as is ap- 
plied to production these enlarged 
crops may prove a detriment to the 
producers. 

During the past 10 years the farm- 
ers of the peanut belt have made 
rapid strides in the growing of pea- 
nuts. By adopting rational rotation 
systems, by the intelligent use of 
commercial fertilizers and lime, very 
large per acre yields are being made 
—100 bushels to the acre being no un- 
common yield. 

The acreage devoted to peanut 
growing has increased very rapidly 
during the past ten years. From 1899- 
1909 the acreage devoted to peanuts 
increased 68.4 per cent, and the in- 
crease in the value of the crop 151.3 
per cent. With the present low price 
of cotton we may expect a very con- 
siderable increase in peanut acreage 
in 1915, and the peanut farmers are 
liable to be confronted with a situa- 
tion with regard to the price of pea- 
nuts similar to the present situation 
as to the price of cotton. 

We are today using practically the 
same methods of marketing the pea- 
nut crop as were used 15 to 20 years 
ago, if not a little poorer methods. 
We have really retrograded on the 
marketing side. In the first place, pea- 
nut farmers have become careless as 
to their methods of digging and 
stacking their peanuts. Growers used 
to take considerable pride in stack- 
ing their peanuts. The peanuts were 
plowed up and shaken out, and after 
allowing the vines to dry for several 
hours they were carefully stacked 
around the poles or stakes, the nuts 
carefully turned in so that the vines 
would protect them from the rain 
and dew. These stacks were put up 
as tall as a man could reach, thus 
reducing the number of stacks and 
consequently the number of exposed 
tops—the peas, exposed on the tops 
of the stacks being the first to turn 
black. 

With the increase in acreage farm- 
ers have become careless, and fre- 
quently the vines are thrown around 
the poles without any regard for pro- 
tecting the nuts. So carelessly is 
this done that if the stacks are al- 
lowed to remain in the field any 
length of time the crop is sometimes 
damaged 50 per cent. Farmers are 
apt to plant more acres in peanuts 
than they are prepared to cultivate 
and harvest as they should. It is be- 
coming quite a common practice to 
pile the sacked peanuts in the field 
where they are picked off and to al- 
low them to remain there till they 
are hauled to market. Because of the 
carelessness in handling this crop we 
are not putting upon the market as 
high-class product as when fewer 
acres were devoted to peanuts. 

In the second place, when North 
Carolina farmers first began to grow 
peanuts commercially there were 
plenty of independent buyers. They 
advertised that they were to be at 
certain shipping points on fixed dates. 
he farmers would haul their pea- 
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nuts to these points and the buyers 
bid against each other. There was 
often sharp competition, and fancy 
stock brought a fancy price. If the 
farmer was not satisfied with the 
price offered he could store his pea- 
nuts or haul them back home. To- 
day, practically all the larger clean- 
ing establishments are in a giant or- 
ganization, and the price of peanuts 
is fixed at headquarters upon a basis 
of the average grade in a given com- 
munity, and the agent is allowed very 
little discretion. Of course, peanuts 
are bought upon the per cent of nuts, 
but as there are no standard grades, 
it is a matter of personal opinion 
with the buyer. 

It is generally conceded that the 
only reason for peanuts going up to 
four cents during a short time this 
season was that a few independent 
buyers went upon the market and 
bought what they needed at the time, 
giving the farmer a reasonable price. 
If any of the big corporations have 
raised the price appreciably it is not 
yet known. So longias the price of 
peanuts is controlled by a few larger 
corporations the farmers may expect 
to sell to them at their own price, and 
if the acreage in 1915 is increased as 
much as is expected, that price will 
probably be two cents per pound for 
the 1915 crop. 

With the increased popularity of 
peanuts as a food crop and the var- 
ious uses to which they are put, there 
is no reason for peanuts to sell at a 
low price. However, the grower has 
no alternative as long as a few cor- 
porations control the product of his 
labor. 

The time is ripe for the farmers to 
consider some plan for cleaning their 
own peanuts and stop that profit to 
the cleaners that is making million- 
aires of a few. In previous articles 
the codperative cleaner has been ad- 
vocated. There is no crop grown in 
North Carolina which furnishes a 
better opportunity for codperative 
marketing than the peanut. This 
subject will be discussed in detail in 
a later issue. T. E. BROWNE, 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





Wants Somebody to Help Him Turn 
Loose 


UTTING an ad. in The Progressive 

Farmer reminds me of the man who 
caught the wildcat. When one of his 
friends called to him and asked if he 
wanted any help to hold the cat, “No”, 
he shrieked, “What I want is some- 
body to help me turn him loose!” 

I should like for you to help me 
stop letters-of inquiry from coming. 
I put an ad. in your paper; it came 
out Thursday; I got several letters 
of inquiry Saturday; made the sale 
Monday, and could have made a doz- 
en more, and am answering letters 
every day. Robt. S. Booth, 

Warrenton, N. C 





Get These Books and 
Bulletins 
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Sis 
scapes, 


a e ’ Colors and Sizes in th 
Your Choice of Ninety-Four (94) Styles, 22:3: <."#2ws 
(s3) ye = in a color 
in our big new 1915 Catalogue just off the press. There are eighty-three (83) others, also, shown at prices 
ranging from $71.75, $13.75, $15.75, up. There is a MEAD Bicycle for every rider, ata 
price made possible only by our FACTORY-DIRECT-TO-RIDER 
SEND NO MONE but write TODAY for the new 1915 Catalogue of ‘‘Ranger’’ Bicycles, Tires 
and Sundries at prices so low they will astonish you. Also, full particulars of 
our great new offer to deliver to you all charges prepaid your choice of any of the 94 kinds of ‘“‘RANGER” 


Bicycles you may select, for ONE MONTH’S FREE TRIAL. This wonderful offer is absolutely genuine. 
No one criticises your choice if it’s a ‘“‘Ranger’—the most popular, largest selling Bicycle in the country. 


H with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electric Light- 
TIRES, LAMPS, Built-Up-Wheels 


sales plan. 


ing Outjits, all the newest ideas in Bicycle equip- 
ment and Sundries, as well as t epair Parts and Combination Offers for refitting your old Bicycle 
—all shown fully illustrated, at HALF USU. CES. Our new Catalogue is the largest ever issued 
by any Eicycleconcern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or Repair Parts, Tires, etc., for your 
old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you should pay when you do buy. 
RIDER ENT A We want a Rider Agent in every neighborhood to ride and exe 
hibit the new"“RANGER.” Youcan select the particular style 
suited {o your own needs, Boysand young men in all parts of the country are riding ‘Rangers’ and taking 
orders from their friends. They make a good commission on every sale and so can you. Our great output, 
perfected methods and machinery enable us to sell “quality’’ Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 
MOTORCYCLE AND AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES. Our big, new 1915 Catalogue also gives large space 
to these lines at lowest prices. Thousands of our “‘Bicycle”’ customers of a generation ago are now buying 
their “Auto” Sundries of us, because they know ‘“‘Mead” quality and prices are always right. 
WRITE US TODAY. YDonotdelay. A postal request at a cost of one cent will bring you the big cata« 


logue. DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1915 offers and prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept- H-187. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





There's the 
Personally 
Guaranteed 


“Bred in Old Kentucky” 
and it is personally guaran- U 
teed by Mr. F. A. Ames, who has 
been designing and building pleasure e> 
hicles for 41 years. Quality Goes in First before 
the Ames pame goes on, F uilt to last est, tide a 

° — 
freien, ak vqnr. devin tachouwen tadiinen, aka beatin Mis, 
write us for our fine catalogue and name of the nearest Ames dealer. 


The F. A. Ames Co., Inc., “Suiune’ Owensboro, Ky. 








EWELL FARM HORSES 


The Most Famous of all Pacers. 


The blood of these two great champions combined 

in the breeding of pacers has produced great win- 

ners. We offer for immediate sale: 

No. 1—Bay Stallion, foaled March 31, 1912, full brother to Nell 
Gentry 2:09. Sire John R. Gentry 2:00, Dam Braden 
Girl, by Brown Hal 2:12, full sister to Dam of Braden 
Direct 2:014. 

No, 2—Bay Mare, Maxie Gentry 2:15. 


John R. Gentry 2:0074 
Brown Bal 2:12)4 


Sire John R. Gentry 

2:00}, Dam Maximette, by Brown Hal 2:124%. In foal to 
Argot Hal 2:04%. 

No. 3—Bay Stallion, foaled 1913, by McEwen 2:1844, Dam 
Maxie Gentry 2:15. 

No. 4—Sorrel Stallion, foaled 1913, Sire McEwen 2:184%, Dam 
Hallena Braden, by Brown Hal 2:12}, and full sister to 
Dam of Braden Direct 2:01. 

Also three plantation saddle horses. 


EWELL FARM, 


For particulars address 


Spring Hill, Tenn. 








You may get any of the following bulletins 
free by applying to the address given; while 
books may be had of The Progressive Farmer 
at prices mentioned. 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.—Report No. 104, Domestic 
Needs of Farm Women; 

Report No. 105, Educational Needs of Farm 
Women; 

Report No, 
Women, 

Oklahoma Experiment Station, Stillwater, 
Okla.—Bulletin No. 101, Silos in Oklahoma; 

Bulletin No. 102, The Grain Sorghums; 

Bulletin No. 103, Sudan Grass; 

Bulletin No. 104, Hog Cholera; 

Bulletin No, 105, Cowpea Culture; 

Bulletin No. 106, Poultry. 

New York Experiment Station, Geneva, N. 
Y.—Bulletin No. 391 tinging an Unsafe 
Stimulus to Fruit Bearing; 

No. 392, 


106, Economic Needs of Farm 


Eulletin 
Farmers, 


Fertilizer Facts for 
Books 

Field Management 

by Edward C, Parker. 


and Crop Production, 


NO NATURE-FAKING ABOUT 
THIS 


spending his vacation in 
home the following ex- 


A boy 
the 


who was 
country wrote 

e letter: 
having a dandy time. We dug a 
woodchuck out of his hole yesterday; it was 
a skunk. We slept in the barn last night.” 
—Harper’s, 


fe are 








Get Our New Catalog Free 


That’s what our advertisers are constantly telling you and these cata- 
logues are weil worth having. 


They Add to Your Library. 


Some of these catalogues cost the manufacturer as much as $1.00.per copy. 
Most of them are beautifully illustrated and all of them are packed to overs 
flowing with valuable information. 


Be Sure to Mention Our Paper. 


We guarantee the reliability of our advertisers and will stand by our 
readers in case of fraudulent dealing on the part of any advertiser. You, 
however, must, without fail, say in each letter you write ‘Iam writing you 
as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer.’’ If you do not do this you 
should not expect us to protect you in case of trouble. 

Be gure also to address an advertiser exactly as his name and address ap- 
pear in the paper to prevent your letter from going astray or being delayed, 


The Progressive Farmer. 














RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to, 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 
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“26 and 32 inches 

Dy ~ thigh — bottom line wire is 
— standard twisted barb wire woven in- 
to the fabric—hogs will not root under. Wires 
3 Inches apart at bottom—up and down wires spaced 
6 inches apart—locked with a never-slip tie. Made of 
open hearth steel spring wire galvanized. Two lines 
barb wire over woven fence makes a dandy fence for 


Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Cte, 


Two grades. medium and heavy. Prices, 16¢ and 19¢ 
per rod for 26 and 32 inch Medium Hog Fence, and 
19% c and 21%c per rod for the heavy. 


$2 5 6 fences a 40 x 40 rod hog lot enclos- 
5 


ing 10 acres with 26 inch medium 
weight fence. Write for our large 


FREE CATALOG—describing and illus- 
trating all kinds of FENCEand farm sup- 
plies. Send for your FREE copy today. Y 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 


275 Shockoe Lane, 
Richmond, Virginia 





i OWN MERCHANT 
Get “Everwear’” DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
STEEL Roofing direct at factory prices. 
Freight paid. Costs less than wooden shin- 
gles. Lastslonger. Locks better. Adds to 
value of buildings. Comes in big sheets. 
Easy to put on. Only a hammer needed. 
Lasts a lifetime. Needs no painting or 
patching. Can’t rust, warp or leak. 
GET OUR WHOLISALE FACTCRY PRICES 
Don’t buy roofing from dealers or wv hole- 
salers—save the profit they get. Send for 
roofing book PF’ free sample and special free 
offer. 
SAVANNAH METAL ROOFING CO., 
Savannah, Ga. Dept. PF 











AFTER sixteen years of experience 
with the weather-resisting quali- 
ties of 


Paroid Roofing 


we’re convinced, more than ever, that 
it is the most economical roofing you can 
buy. 

Ask us to prove this to you before 
you buy any more roofing. 

**Repairing and Building’’ sent free 
BIRD & SON (Est. 1795) 

15 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 
New York Chicago Washington San Francisco 














y 


Collect and 

send us your 

Scrap Iron, Met- 

al, Rubber, Bags, 

Bagging, Bones, Burlap, etc. Let the 

boys and girls help. There’s a lot of 

this scrap on your property. We pay 

highest prices—mail check day shipment 
received. Write for quotations. 


JAMES C. SMITH & COMPANY, 
1901 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 


References any Mercantile Agency. Oldest 
Seuthern Dealers. Established 1865. 








Capacity 30 to 
@i.neal feet 
per minute goon Sells 
work it up— get 
that sure money 
yourselves. Use the 


Hustler Planer 
and Matcher 


for flooring, ceiling. weather- 

boarding, etc. None better, costs little 

—makes money quickly. Write today for circular 
and prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, 8, C. 
Address nearest point. 





CENTS A £2D for 

@ 26-inch high fence; 

17%c.arod porer in. 

stock fence in, 

heavy poul ‘An Open 

H h Galvanized wire. Sold 

pa] es the Samer on 30 days 

RIAL bed Wire, 80 

4s. Catalog free, 

inrentoedine FENCE CO 
' MORTON, ILLS. 


SEED CORN 


White and yellow varieties of field corn. Also 
two heavy yielding varieties of ensilage corn. 
Write for circular. Address, 
8. W. ANDERSON, 





Greenlee, Va. 





When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 





Our Farmers’ 


Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





Cc. C. WRIGHT, & 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer coturer North Caretiaa Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors:{ E. W. DAGSS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 





4 Farmers’ Union 











SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
APRIL "3 


How Can We Develop Better Plans 
for Marketing Poultry, Vegetables 
and Fruit This Year? How’ Will 
Parcel Post Help? 

Cannot We Join Together More as 
Neighbors With Teams, Hands, and 
Machinery in Doing This Year’s 
Farm Work? 
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FARMERS’ UNION DIRECTORY 
(This list will be published once each 
quarter) 

National Officers 
President—C. S. Barrett, Union City, Ga. 
Secretary—A. C. Davis, Gravette, Ark. 
North Carolina Officers 
Dr. H. Q. Alexander, President, Matthews, 

nN. c. 
Dr. J. M. Templeton, Vice-President, Cary, 
N. C. 

E. Cc. Faires, Secretary-Treasurer, Aber- 
deen, N. C, 

J. Z Green, State Organizer, 
N. C, 

Executive Committee: W. B. Gibson, 
Statesville; Clarence Poe, Raleigh; W. H. 
Moore, Bruce; C, C. Wright, Hunting Creek; 
R. W. H. Stone, Greensboro, 

South Carolina Officers 

E. W. Dabbs, President, Mayesville, S. 

B. Whetsell, Vice-President, 
s. 


Marshville, 


Cc. 
Bowman, 


r Whitner Reid, Secretary, Columbia, S. C. 


Executive Committee: J. W. Shealy, Bal- 
lentine; B. Harris, Pendleton; R. M. Cooper, 
Wisacky. 


COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 
MUST ECONOMIZE 


They Must Avoid Heavy Overhead 
Expense for Salaries and for Slow- 
selling Goods—Keep Open Only 
Part of Time 


N ORGANIZING for distributive 

service through your codperative 

associations it will be well to keep 

it in mind that not- 

withstanding you 

have your. share 

capital and your 

share-holding 

members whose 

patronage you are 

expecting to be 

turned to your as- 

sociation, disap- 

pointment is lia- 

MR. GREEN ble to be encoun- 

tered sooner or later, unless in the 

management of the business you are 

able to avoid assuming at least a part 

cf the overhead expenses that are in- 
curred by your competition. 

We must either (1) do a larger vol- 
ume of business with the same fixed 
overhead expenses, or (2) we must 
handle the business at less expense 
than our private competitors are 
handling it. 

To get economy through large vol- 
ume requires time and experience. In 
the beginning comparatively few of 
either the private ventures or codp- 
erative business ventures are able to 
get volume. Therefore, the local co- 
Gperative association can hardly ex- 
pect tc keep down expenses of dis- 
tribution unless it does something 
which the private profit-taking dis- 
tributive agents do not do. 

oe oe 

In this connection the reader will 
probably remember an article which 
recently appeared in these columns 
telling how a Local Union in Bun- 
combe County had succeeded in ren- 
dering some satisfactory and econom- 
ical service in distribution by keep- 
ing open their place of business only 
con Saturday afternoons. By keeping 
the place of business open only one- 
sixth of the time that other country 
stores are kept open, it is possible 
to reduce the cost of salaries more 
than 80 per cent. Besides, if the local 
cooperative company will be careful 
and not tie up the share capital in 
anything but staple products that are 
always convertible into cash, it will 
be able to avoid the losses that are 
incurred by carrying goods that are 





slow and uncertain’ sellers—goods 
representing just that much idle cap- 
ital invested, finally resulting in 
losses from shelf-worn and unsalable 
goods. 

xo oe 

When there is concert of action 
produced among co6éperators to a de- 
gree that makes it possible to assem- 
ble them for codperative purchases 
cr sales on one designated “trade 
day” out of each week, it is possible 
to get the codperators to go to a 
storage place a little off the main 
business blocks where the item of 
house rents can be materially reduc- 
ed, and where perhaps a detached 
building will carry less fire risks and 
therefore smaller charges for fire in- 
surance, 

The most important thing for co- 
G6perators to learn is to avoid as much 
of the usual overhead expenses as 
possible, otherwise it will be difficult 
to successfully meet the competition 


of. private toll-takers already engag- 


ed in distribution service. 

Limited days of service during each 
week is certainly the wisest and saf- 
est way to start a neighborhood co- 
Operative association. As the busi- 
ness grows and expands it will be an 
casy matter to devote as many addi- 
tional days as will be needed to meet 
the demands. of a growing business. 
It’s a practical way to keep from pay- 
ing for more service than is needed 
to. meet actual economic demands. 
We need more neighborhood dis- 
tributive associations located in har- 
mony with established trade lines, 
whether they embrace the patronage 
of one Local Union or a group of Lo- 
cal Unions accessible to that trade 
center. These smaller independent 
associations can easily be consolidat- 
ed or merged if future conditions de- 
mand it. o° Lis re 





Every County Should Have a Farm 
Life School 


S A-number of North 

counties are now agitating the 
question of establishing Farm Life 
schools, and as there are quite a few 
who have been 
making inquiries 
as to the require- 
ments of the State 
Board, I- deem it 
timely to write 
briefly of the gen- 
eral provisions and 
regulations gov- 
erning this mat- 
cer, 

The aim of these 
schools is to prepare boys and girls 
for agricultural pursuits and home- 
making. The course of study in these 
schools is subject to the approval of 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and an advisory board on 
farm life schools to be appointed by 
him. This course of study shall in- 
clude practical work on the farm by 
the boys and practical work in all 
subjects relating to housekeeping and 
home-making by the girls. 

These schools are to be under the 
control and management of a board 
of trustees appointed by the county 
board of education, said board of 
trustees to consist of one member 
from each township of the county. 
This board of trustees is to locate 
each school at such place in the coun- 
ty as shall offer the largest financial 
aid for maintenance and equipment, 
having due regard for desirability 
and suitability of location. 

For maintenance of the school the 
county, township or school district or 
all combined shall provide annually by 
taxation or otherwise not less than 
$2,500. There shall also be provided 
by bond issue or otherwise a school 
building with recitation rooms and 
laboratories together with the neces- 
sary apparatus for efficient instruct- 


Carolina 
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ion in the prescribed course of study. 
There shall also be provided barns 
and dormitories with the necessary 
equipment. The farm is to contain 
not less than 25 acres. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is authorized by law to accept any 
buildings already erected provided 
these are located within reasonable 
distance of the farm. He is also au- 
thorized to reduce the required acre- 
age of the farm to ten acres if need 
be. 

As to the manner of election on the 
question of establishing these 
schools, the board of county commis- 
sioners is authorized to call an elect- 
ion for the purpose of submitting a 
bond issue to the peopie, the maxi- 
mum issue to be $25,000 with interest 
not to exceed 6 per cent. In case a 
majority of the qualified voters do 
not favor the proposition, then the 
commissioners are authorized to call 
an election in any township or con- 
tiguous townships for the purpose of 
submitting the question in like man- 
ner to the people of the territory de- 
siring the election. 

No person shall be employed as 
principal of these farm life schools 
who does not hold a _ high school 
teachers’ certificate on all the requir- 
ed subjects except Latin, Greek and 
modern languages. 

Those in the main are the provis- 
ions of what is known as the General 
Farm Life School Law. The Legisla- 
ture of 1913 enacted for the entire 
state what is known as the Guilford 
County Farm Life School Law, the 
main provisions of which are as fol- 
lows: That there may be maintained 
in one or more of the public high 
schools of each county complying 
with the provisions of the law a de- 
partment of agricultural instruction 


‘and a department of training in do- 


mestic science and home economics. 
These schools are to be under the 
control of a board of trustees con- 
sisting of the county board of educa- 
tion and the chairman and the sec- 
retary of the local board of school 
trustees. The board of education is 
to receive bids from each of the pub- 
lic high schools of the county after 
due advertisement and is then to lo- 
cate the place or places. which are to 
be designated as schools. No town 
of more than 1,000 inhabitants is en- 
titled to receive aid in this manner, 
and no town of more than 5,000 in- 
habitants may have one of these lo- 
cated within less than two miles of 
the corporate limits. 

For maintenance the county board 
of education is authorized to donate 
the sum of $2,500 annually from the 
public school fund or by local tax. 
No county, however, which asks for 
aid from the state to operate its 
schools is entitled to the benefits of 
this act. The buildings belonging to 
the schools may be used for the farm 
life department, the dormitories may 
also be used in the same way. The 
farm must contain not less than 10 
acres,and must not be more than one 
mile from the school buildings. 

The state is required to furnish 
each year for maintenance a sum 
equal to that supplied by the county 
or local authorities provided that this 
does not exceed the sum of $2,500 an- 
nually. This applies alike to those 
schools established under the provis- 
ions of the general law and the Guil- 
ford County Law. 

In some counties of the state- where 
the county boards of education could 
not under the provisions of the law 
make the required appropriation the 
county commissioners have held el- 
ections, some in the county as a whole 
and others in a township or even a 
school district. The commissioners 
in some of the counties have made 
the necessary donation for these 
schools from the general county 


funds. C. C. WRIGHT. 





Your letter received with check for $13.80. 
Accept thanks for same, I expect to con- 
tinue to take The Progressive Farmer as 
long as I am able to pay for it, and to order 
anything I need from its advertisers, because 
I may get up with frauds, and if they slip in 
The Progressive Farmer, I am sure I will 
not lose what money I send them,—D. F, 
Rooks, Watha, N. C. 
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Factory 
Sale 


Ever Known 


le Money Saving 
Liberal Credit Offer on fH 


ianos and Sronee were a 
ner of Gold Medal at National Conservation 
tion, Knoxville, Tenn., 1913. ADLER Piancs and 
Organs win favor whenever put in compctition. 


Rock Bottom Factory Prices 
I cove you half because I sell direct from $1,000,000 
ADLER Factory (greatest in existence) wiping ‘out 
— incbetween profits. My startling factory prices 
2 you instruments of very highes proven quality 
at vabeolutely rock bottom prices—saving half, 
Send today ior my FREE Piano or Organ Catalog— 
and learn how you can have one of these be etna sey 
sent to 0 your home" without Paying a cent down for a 


ors— 
State if you wish Piano or 
Organ Catalog. 








A gallon of Spotless Ready Mixed 
Paint will brighten up a lot of sur- 
face for little money. Used by many 
painting contractors in preference 
to any other. Big valueinevery gallon. We have paints 
for every purpose—a pure asphalt paint for metal roofs, 
implements, fences, etc., at 28c a gal.; barn and roof 
paint for 58 a gal.; house paint for $1.22 4 $1.48 
agal. If you need paint of any kind, write for our 
color-card and catalogue, SENT FREE upon request. 
TheSpotlessCo., 275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 





> THE COST 


"e With the Farmers’ 
Ups = ement Tile Machine. 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in 

diameter, 12% inches long. 

Make Your Own Machine used by U.S. J ms 
Drain Tile garseont: amas 
Save 75% per day by hand or power. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 


Direct from factory to you. Drainage book con- 
taining much valuable information free. Write 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE C0. 
Box 110 St Johns, Michigan. 


KITSELMAN , FENOE 


P 

wire, galvanize ae 

weave it into fence, 
rods a_ day. 


<i 





prec Beinch He 
idea 





BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT. Keep in n 
ket the pr PORE | the < dealer would verwear' 
OUBLE,G GALVA D Wire Fencing ft save you money. 
Looks b: aay Swine as long. Send now for Fence Book 
1Pand hae wholesale direct f.om factory prices. WRITE 
TO-DAY. 


FENCE CO., 
Dept. 1 Savannah, Ca. 


our own 








Hone Your Own Razor 


It’s easy with this new 
Perforated Hone. The holes: 
Prevent ‘‘wire-edge’”’ — no 
skill needed. Try one 380 
days Free. Send no money. 
tf it makes your old razor 
shave like new send 50c. 

PERFORATED HONE CO., 
Sta. P Haverhill, Mass. 


n writing 





Wt 
Prozre 


to advertisers, 
Farmer, 


mention The 
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WHAT THE VIRGINIA UNION IS 
DOING 


Rural Credits, the Torrens Title Law, 
and Marketing Farm Products Are 
Receiving Attention 


T OUR recent State Farmers’ Un- 

ion convention in Roanoke, which 
was by far the best we have ever held, 
certain things which we deemed nec- 
essary to successful farming were 
stressed by reports of committees 
and in the discussjon of the various 
subjects by the delegates. I think we 
may justly say that the keynote of 
the convention and of the state at 
large was and is “Feed Your Fami- 
lies First.” 

Our people are coming more and 
more to realize that the one-crop sys- 
tem tends to render us dependent 
rather than independent. 

The report of the committee on 
marketing tobacco at our last annual 
meeting consisted of only four lines, 
one of which reads, “We also recom- 
mend the growing of less tobacco and 
more other crops.” The state offi- 
cials of-our Union are doing all in 
their power to get the people in the 
tobacco section to live up to the re- 
port of the committee. 

A> part of the report on 
Banking and Farm Credits” 
follows: 


“Rural 
reads as 
“We find that notwithstand- 
ing the regional reserve banks are 
now a fact and also that national 
banks are permitted to lend money on 
real estate, farmers find no relief * 
* * and we firmly believe it will con- 
tinue to be so until the Torrens land 
registration bill becomes a law.” As 
stated in a former article, a bill pro- 
viding for this system was introduced 
at the regular session of the General 
Assembly of 1914. It passed the House 
of Delegates by a large majority, but 
was killed in the Senate by a large 
majority, composed chiefly of law- 
yers. At a recent special session of 
the General Assembly the bill was 
again introduced only to meet the 
same fate. This, in face of the fact 
of an overwhelming demand by the 
various agricultural societies and 
many business men and organizations 
as well for the enactment of such a 
law.” 

The convention went on record as 
favoring good roads and giving the 
supervisors of each county the right 
to regulate the tonnage on improved 
roads. 

The committee on education made 
an especially good report. I quote 
from their report: “It is our opinion 
that the promotion of education, both 
technical and general, is one of the 
great objects of our organization. For 
the furtherance of this object, we be- 
lieve that a state-wide compulsory 
education law for all children from 
eight to 14 years of age is of prime 
importance; that we should have a 
school term of not less than eight 
months for all schools, both large 
and small; that agriculture, domestic 
science and home economics’ be 
taught in all public schools; that in- 
struction in all branches be intensive 
rather than extensive. * * * * We 
recommend that all farmers read ex- 
tensively from farm papers for the 
purpose of general improvement. * * 
* * %* We desire to endorse the 
work of the Farm Demonstration 
Agents and the Girls’ Canning Clubs 
and that this work be encouraged 
wherever possible.” 

Our legislative program as embod- 
ied in the report of the committee is 
as follows: 

1. The Torrens system of land reg- 
istration 3 

2. Free school books to be publish- 
ed by the state; 

3. The initiative and referendum; 

4. The election of all officers by the 
people; 

5. Stringent prohibition laws; 

6. The bonding 
chants. 


of commission mer- 


D. M. BLANKENSHIP, 
State Secretary, 
Naruna, Va. 





The men who lead are the men who read, 


Does Your Local Help the Brethren 
in Misfortune? 


‘here is a feature of brotherhood 

in the Farmers’ Union that goes a 
little further than most unions or or- 
ders. While many of our orders have 
a watchful eye and an extended hand 
to the orphan, to the widow and to 
the helpless and needy, and those in 
distress—and they all do a world of 
good such instances as the fol- 
lowing one, typical of many and char- 
acteristic of the Union, must neces- 
sarily excite the admiration of every 
good man. 

The instance to which we refer oc- 
curred in our own county, a short 
time ago. The head of a family, on 
a farm, a member of the Farmers’ 
Union, fell sick and died. He had 
been sick not a long time. He left a 
widow and some small children—and 
his fields in midst of preparation for 
planting. The widow was helpless 
with her babes and no means of pur- 
suing her crop or finishing the work 
begun by her husband. The Local Un- 
ion in her neighborhood, the Local of 
which her husband was a member, 
went to her succor. The fellow mem- 
bers took her farm in hand, furnished 
team, planted her crop, cultivated it, 
harvested it and marketed it for her 
—and made her happy, happy as such 
could make her in the loss of a de- 
voted husband. Such is brotherhood. 

And another instance might be ci- 
ted, also occuring in Bertie, among 
many such. A young farmer of fami- 
ly was recently “burnt out,” losing 
practically all he had, all his family 
had. His fellow members rallied to 
him, and now he is on his feet again 
and his wife and children are glad. 
Such are types of genuine brother- 
hood; the spirit upon which the 
Farmers’ Union is founded; the spirit 
that prompts their codperative ef- 
forts; the desire to help their fellows, 
along with themselves. No one can 
tell when the hand of misfortune or 
adversity may be laid upon him. No 
one can tell when he may need the as- 
sistance of another. “A friend in 
need is a friend indeed.” This is the 
purpose of the Farmers’ Union, to be 
a friend to each other; to be a friend 
of all—an organized friend—Wind- 
sor Ledger. 





One Dozen Fresh Eggs 
E CAPTURED in a hotel res- 


taurant in Raleigh some time 
ago, a cheap pasteboard container 
used for moving country eggs direct 
from the producer to consumer. 

The cover read: One dozen fresh 
eggs, sold by the Farmers’ Union Co., 
Enfield, N. C., and guaranteed by the 
producer, J. W. Hardee. The con- 
tainer was marked, Self-Locking Car- 
ton Co., 465 E. Illinois St., Chicago. 

The buyer in Raleigh paid 24 cents 
a dozen for these eggs. At a little 
country store, on our way home, we 
picked up 4 dozen eggs at 25 cents a 
dozen. The producer got 20 cents in 
trade. 

In one case, the producer got 25 per 
cent more and the buyer paid 4 per 
cent less; in the other, the producer 
got 16% per cent less and the buyer 
paid 41-6 per cent more. See!—E. C. 
Branson. 





To Offer Course in Codperation 


LANS are being made to add to the 

work now offered at the Minne- 
sota College of Agriculture a com- 
plete and practical course in the man- 
agement of codperative business in- 
stitutions. 

“We are working on this proposed 
course at present and, as soon as we 
have it outlined satisfactorily, we will 
offer it in the college,” declares A. F. 
Woods, Dean of the College. 





We have local 


bu 


a right good 
once a week I load my 
bles, eggs, butter, poultry, fruit, 
season, which I take into town and sell to 
private customers at retail price. The re- 
fuse I give to my stock and poultry. While 
my husband is attending to his work, I make 
a good little income in this way and turn to 
profit that which would otherwise often go 
to waste.—Mrs, J. H. Mixon, Estill, S. C. 


market and 
with vegeta- 
etc., in their 


| 
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SAFETY, SPEED =EFFICIENCY 


Cut YOUR SILAGE as fast 

yi you can feed it into the 
hopper; elevate it into the high- 
est silo uniformly and without 
choking the pipe; do the work 
without endangering the safety 
of the operator or of the machine 
by using only the 


PONTEY-PUARTER 
E SILAGE CUTTER 


Automatic safety yoke makes ac- 
cidents impossible.Solid disk with 
straight knives absolutely pro- 
tects operating parts of machine 
from breakage. Fans throw and 
blow, thereby doing most work 
with least power. Various sizes re- 
quiring 3% Horse Power only 
and up. Strong, simple, durable 
and very economical. Write today 
for FREE CATALOG. 
Distributing houses everywhere. 
SWAYNE, ROBINSON & CO. 
133 MainSt. Richmond, 
Indiana 
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Southern Distributors: 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, 
Louisville, Ky., Atlanta, Ga., Memphis, Tenn., 
New Orleans, La. and Dallas, Texas. 








Engine Harrow 


ren WAY. 
(CLARK) Double 
Action Harrows 
are made in sizes 
Sor every amount 
of power. 


Whether for a air of small 
horses or for a large tractor, 
you can get the right size 


Cutawea 
Double Action Harrow 


You are not limited to same intensive tillage 
a certain amount of as with horse power. 
horse orengine power. Ask your dealer about 
With only two very CuTAWAY (CLARK) 
small horses you can Double Action Har- 
do the same class of rows. If he doesn’tsell 
work as with four big them write us. We 
horses. Orwithtractor ship direct where we 
power you can dothe have no agent, 
Send for new catalog today 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 

997 ain Street Higganum, Conn, 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT—proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. How 
to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints fad 


— e: 
‘ou, ith Sample Color Cards. Write me. DO 
how. W. Ican save you money. 


O.W. Ingersoll, 257 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 














and peelin: Vaiuable information free 





~~ | Silo 


pk ge at my of buying an ensil- 


owners 


utter, write for this new book— 
faking Silage Pay Better” Full of 
dollarenving, a making ideas. 
Tehe all ne original“ blow 

Unlimited : ae eapacity—tasts 

Write today for the boo! 

THE JOS. orek MFC. Ana 

Box 42 Can’ 


Blizzard Ensilage Brats 


WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 











i high- 

a a clean, well-edited, high 
Because class farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 

This being so, a market is created 

for various things and the buyer 

is on the lookout. The seller has 

but to introduce himself, display 

his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
-our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
‘send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than § 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 


1. 
editions made 








in The Progressive Farmer, 
buyers, 
cent years we have 
taken, 


you wish your advertisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 





had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on 
count of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been 


To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 
ac- 








ANDALUSIANS 


~ Fine Blue Andalusians—Most beautiful, 
greatest layers. Eggs cheap. Free booklet. 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 


For Sale—i0 Snow White Indian Runner 
or Fawn and White. 13 eggs, $1; 26, $2. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va, 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 








BLACK SPANISH 
Black Spanish—Greatest 
layers and payers. Eggs cheap. Free book- 
let. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 
BUCKEYES 


Buckeye eggs $2 per 15. 
R. 8, Shelby, N. C. 





Prize-winning 








W. G. Spangler, 








Runner Ducks, Seabright Bantams, White 
Orpingtons. Eggs. Frances Sharpe, Ashe- 
boro, N. C. 

White Rock, Silver Spangled 
and Anconas, eggs 15 for $1. 
Youngsville, N. C. 





Hamburgs, 
S. E. Winston, 


Fine Blue Andalusians and White 





Faced 








Black Spanish. Eggs $1.50 per 15. H. R. 
LEGHORNS. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 
Brown Leghorn eggs $2. Dixie Kennels, Eggs from my Blue Andalusians and 
q MACHINERY Commerce, Ga. White-faced Black Spanish, $1 for 15. H, 





Twelve horse Portable Stover gasoline en- 
gine, 16 inch; Williams Corn Mill, Number 
2, grain thresher at sacrifice. Write us. <A. 
Swain & Bro., Plymouth, N. C, 





Closing Out price, 
Mrs. J. O. Deal, 
~~ Eees — From select Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns, 15, $1.15. W. A. Sykes, Hobbsville, 
North Carolina, 


Sale—Leghorns half 
Granite Falls, N. C. 











| HELP WANTED | 


_Educated Young Men Earn Scholarships— 
Collecting names prospective students. Qual- 
ifications, reference, stamp. Piedmont Busi- 
ness College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nurs- 
ery stock. Good proposition for the right 
man. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—wWith our 
big map, livestock chart and farm _ paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southewest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama, 


q LIVESTOCK 
you. 

















BERKSHIRES 


Fancy Berkshires—We can _ please 
Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman’s, N. C. 








Registered Berkshire Pigs—Ten weeks old 
at $12. Middleton Farms, Clarks Hill, 8S. C. 








Hatching Eggs—White Leghorns $4 hun- 
dred. Baby chicks $10 hundred, Leghorn 
Farm, Meriwether, S. C, 


Egg Machine Type, White Leghorns Ex- 
clusively—Request catalog. Carolina Leg- 
horn Yards, Reidsville, N. C. 

“Single Comb Black Leghorns—Noted as 
great Northern winter layers, eggs 15 $1. C. 
Cc. Ramsey & Bro., Crouse, N. C. 

Baby chicks $10; 
bred, 
blood, 


Single Comb White Leghorns—( Wyckoff 
strain) New York noted winter layers, 75c 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina, 











eggs $5, from standard 
high-class White Leghorns, Barron 
Mrs. B. B. Robinson, Franktown, Va. 








200 egg strain White Leghorns. Eggs $1, 
$2, $3, $4 sitting. Won 10 firsts, two shows. 
Cockerels $1.50, $2.50., Mapleton Farms, J. 
A, Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 





Single Comb White Leghorn eggs from 
trapnested hens, mated with Barron males, 
whose mothers had record of 260 eggs per 
year or better. Setting $1; 50 $3; 100 $5. 
Franklin Poultry Yards, Franklin, Va. 


MINORCAS 














Pedigreed Berkshire Pigs for Sale—8 to 
10 weeks old $7.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
F. L. Overton, Burkeville, Va. 








Registered Berkshire pigs from 500 pound 
son of Rival’s Champion. The best blood at 
farmer’s prices. W. D. Dickinson, Burke- 
ville, Va. ° 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc-Jersey—Service boars. 
& Son, Sutherland, Va. 


oO. I. C. SWINE 





W. E. Lints 














Oo. I. C. Pigs—Silver’s strain, registered 
stock. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Best Big Type, Prolific Poland-Chinas. 


Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 














Black Minorcas—With show record. Have 
bred them 11 years. Eggs 15 $1.25; 30 $2; 
100 $6. B. C. Routh, Randleman, N. C. 

ORPINGTONS 

White Orpington, stock eggs, half price. 
Midnight Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. C 

Kellerstrass White Orpington eggs $1.50 


per 15, prepaid. W. A. Peebles, Raleigh, N. 
Cc 


» R, 1. 

Buff Orpingtons Pay!—Mine cleared over 
$4 each last year. Eggs, $1.50 a sitting, $5 
a hundred, Mrs, 7. D. Dickinson, Burke- 
ville, Virginia. : 


Single Comb Buff Orpington chickens and 
eggs for sale, 50c, $1 and $1.50 per setting. 
Write for particulars, Thos. J. Ramsaur, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 











Registered Poland China Pigs—Pairs not 
akin. Jeffress Farm, Fletcher, N. C. 


Improved Poland-China Bred Gilts and 
Pigs, that please. Thomas & Chamings, 
Round Hill, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 
Six Holsteins for $600. 











Must make quick 





cash sale. Textile Industrial Institute, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 
Registered Holstein Bulls—A few finely 


bred bull calves for sale. 
lor, Orange, Va. 


JERSEYS 


Six bred Jersey heifers for sale. 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Registered Jersey Bull for 
color with pedigree. F. K, 
Woodruff, S. C. 


HORSES AND JACKS 
“Registered Percherons’’—Stallions, mares, 


Write J. P. Tay- 








Groome 





Sale—Solid 
Stallworth, 











Cheapest place in South to buy. C. A. 
Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 
Percheron Stailions — Registered, hand- 


some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder’s prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 





For Sale—Two registered Percheron mares, 
both due to foal shortly to service of regis- 
tered Percheron stallion. Black, mated, very 
handsome. 1 Registered Percheron stallion, 
white, weight 1,980 pounds; works single 
and double. 1 Registered Percheron mare 
colt, yearling, black, very large and hand- 
some, Several grade Percheron mares and 
horse colts, Holstein bulls and cows of best 
blood lines, and individually excellent. Mrs, 
D. M. Trice, Box 398, Charlottesville, Va. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va, 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For square deal on livestock consign to C. 
Driver & Co. Baltimore, Md. 

















Pure-bred Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 
@hina, Berkshire pigs and pork pigs. Sows 
in farrow, service boars, Jersey cattle regis- 
tered. Bronze Turkeys. Satisfaction or 
money back. J. E, Coulter, Connelly’s 
Springs, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 














Sheppard’s Anconas—Small eaters. Great 
layers. Eggs cheap. Free booklet. Leslie 
Bolick, Conover, N. C. 

Shenks Anconas laid al] the winter and 


laying now. 15 eggs, $1.25; 30, $2.25. 
log for stamp. 


Cata- 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va, 


Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs for 
hatching, Cook strain and imported stock, 
$1 to $3 per setting. Write for mating list. 
Claude F, Deal, Landis, N. C. 


Buff Orpingtons!—My handsome, heavy- 
laying flock cleared over $4 each last year, 
Eggs, guaranteed fertile, $1.50 a sitting; 
$2.50 for 30; $5 a@ hundred. Mrs. W. D, 
Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


REDS 


Rhode Island Red eggs, 60c dozen; 2 dozen 
$1. Mrs, James J. Councill, Franklin, Va. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selected 
stock. Red to skin. Bred to lay. Eggs $1.50 
per 15, parcel post or express. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 

















. Lester Tompkins Strain Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds. My Reds great winter layers, 


as well as from prize-winning stock. Eggs 
for hatching; prices low. J. Spencer, Black- 
stone, Va. 





ROCKS 


White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 


“Barred Rock cockerels for sale. R. G. 
Mosiey, R. 2, Winston-Salem, N. C, 





Randolph Poul- 








Barred Plymouth Rocks, Blue-Bar strain; 
eggs $1.50 for 15. J. R. Clodfelter, Morgan- 
ton. 34. €. 


Pure-bred Barred 





Rocks—No better any- 





where. Eggs 15 for $1. Thomas H, Rogers, 
Waynesville, N. C. 
Ringlets Rock eggs, 15 $1. Best all- 


around chicken there is. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, C. L. Neel, Salisbury, N. C. 








Choice Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs—None 
better; 8 cents each, delivered, remainder of 
season. D., Wood Welborn, Trinity, N. C, 














Barred Rock Fegs, one dollar, fifteen, 
Thompson and Lat.iram strain. Good stock. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Western Slope 
Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. 

Ringlet Strain Barred Rock Eggs for 
Hatching—15 eggs delivered anywhere_ in 
the United States for $1.25. Order quick, 
from Slate Seed Co., South Boston, Va. 

WYANDOTTES 
Regal White Wyandottes—Direct from 


Martin. F. H. Craighill, Wytheville, Va. 








White Wyandottes—15 eggs from winter- 
laying pure-breds, $1 to $4. Frank Hamrick, 
Shelby, N. C. 








Indian Runner Ducks—Stock and 
sale. Eggs, $1 per sitting; $7 per 
E. F. White, Courtland, Virginia. 

White Indian Runner Duck Eggs only $2 
setting, from stock that won first, second at 
N. C. State Fair. Eureka Stock Farm, Ral- 


eggs for 
hundred, 











} eigh, N. C., Route 5. 





Cc, Thurmond, Commerce, Ga, 





White Wyandotte and White Runner eggs 
$1 postpaid. Mammoth Bronze Turkey eggs. 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 

White Rock and Wyandotte eggs $1 per 
fifteen, Satisfactory hatch guaranteed. W. 
B. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 

15 Light Brahma, White Orpington, White 
Wyandotte eggs, $1. Belgian Hares, $1, up. 
Minnie Patterson, China Grove, N. C, 

Eggs from prize-winning Buff Leghorns, 











$1 per 15. Special mating $2. White Wyan- 
dotte eggs $1. Cottage Home Poultry Yards, 
Millboro, N. C. 





Pure-bred Golden and Silver Wyandottes, 
Brown Leghorns, best quality stock and 
eggs. 15 eggs $1; 30 $1.75. F. Eller, 
Millers Creek, N. C, 

White Orpingtons, Single Comb Rhode Is- 
land Reds, Mottled Anconas, eggs 75c doz. 
prize winning stock. F, A, Sullivan, Ware 
Shoals, South Carolina, 

I Will Sell to Boy or Girl, Poultry Club 
Member, or prospective Member, 12 eggs of 
10 standard varieties of chickens for $1. To 
others, $2 per setting, Write for folder. 
“Uncle Joe,” Charlotte, N. C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 
A limited quantity of Mammoth Yellow 
and wonderful Black Shanghai soy beans 
for sale. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 


BERMUDA 


oO. 


























Bermuda Grass Sets—Guano sack full one 
dollar, f.o.b. station, Lawrence S. Wolfe, Or- 
angeburg, S. C. 





CABBAGE 


Cabbage Plants—$1 per 1,000. 
tato $1.50 and $1.75. 
bury, mi © 





Sweet po- 
Oaklin Farms, Salis- 





Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—Sure headers, 
$1.35 per thousand, express prepaid. Guar- 








antee satisfaction. W. lLykes, Lykesland, 
South Carolina, 
CORN 
Casey’s pure-bred and other seed corns, 


Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


~ Biggs Prolific Seed Corn—$2.10 per bushel, 

















J. C. McIntosh, Martins Mill, N. C: 

Fine, Selected White and Yellow Seed 
Corn—$1.50 per bushel. Stacy’s Poultry 
Farm, Amelia, Va. 

Boone County, Va., Seed Corn for Sale— 
$2.50 a bushel; hand-shelled. Mrs. W. W, 


Finley, Warrenton, Va. 





Pure Seed Corn—Usher Prolific (Marlboro) 
—Uniform ear, grain, two dollars per bushel, 
W. E. Prothro, Williston, S. C. 





Seed Corn—Johnson’s Prolific—Large two- 
eared variety, developed by eighteen years’ 
field selected seed. Write for testimonials. 
J. D. Johnson, Garland, N. C. 


Blount’s Prolific Seed Corn—Field select- 
ed, two-eared variety. 20 years of scientific 
breeding behind it. $3 per bushel. Sample 








ear, 10c. Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N. C, 
Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Originated by 


Noah Biggs; successfully grown and bred by 
him over twenty years. This highly prolific 
corn made one year 175 bushels to the acre, 
frequently made 125, never less than 70, 
North Carolina Agricultural Department’s 
1912 report states this corn made highest 





yield of all varieties tested. $3 bushel, $5 
two bushels, $1 peck, Mrs. Noah Biggs, 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 

COTTON 





Sunbeam cotton seed $1 per bushel. A, 
Shanklin, Clemson College, S. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Spanish seed peanuts picked early Novem- 








ber, perfectly dry, $1.25 bushel; $1 in 

8 bushel lots. O. P. Stallings, Enfield, N. C. 
PEAS 

Peas, Ramshorn, Crowders, Blackeyes, 


Whippoorwills, Blacks, Durham Seed House, 
Durham, N. Cc. 





Peas for Sale—Fine 
and Whippoorwills. 
Bros., 


lot of Blacks, 
Pariet Co Special prices. 
allston, N, C. 


Clays 
Stamey 





Peas! 
ties, 
ty. 
then, 


Peas! Peas!—For sale. All varie- 
Irons and Running Speckles a special- 
Write for prices. W. H. Franks, War- 
Ga, 





Peas for Sale—Whippoorwills, Clays and 
Mixed, $2.15 per bushel, our station, in 
good bags. Sound, clean stock, Isenhower 
& Co., Conover, N. C. 


For Sale—1,000 bushels field or cowpeas 
for planting. Samples and prices furnished 
upon application. Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, 
Wholesale Grocers, Box 3, Wilmington, N. C. 

POTATOES 

Potato Plants—All 

1,000. 


Sweet Potatoes—Vineless, three dollars; 
Queens, two fifty barrel. Enloe Yoder, Hick- 
ory, Ni Cc, 











: varieties, $1.50 per 
Midway Farms, Morrisville, N. C. 








Selected Catawba Yam 
2.75 per three bushel 
order. 


Seed potatoes, 
barrel, Cash with 
R. H. Yoder, Hickory, N. C. 

Potato Plants—Leading varieties $1.50 per 
1,000. Give your name, we want it. ‘Plants 
on Time’ is our motto. H. & R, Ballard, 
Ashburn, Ga. 


Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos, Triumphs and 
Providence potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000, 
Catalogue free, Fred M, Preston, Pine Cas- 
tle, Florida, 











Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Virginia 
Yellow Bark, Providence, $1.60; Nancy Hall, 
$1.75 per 1,000. Special low express rates, 
H. J. Green, Live Oak, Fla. 





Nancy Hall, Southern Queen, Porto Rico, 
and Georgia Yam potato plants $1.50 per 
1,000; 20,000 and up, $1.40 per 1,000. Refer- 
ence, Ashburn Bank. G. N, Jones, Ashburn, 
Georgia, 





Famous John Barringer Pride potato 
plants, unequaled. Also, Nancy Hall, Jewel 
Gem, Red Nose Jersey, $1.50 1,000. Rush or- 
ders first on book. John Barringer, New- 
ton, N. C. 

Macklin’s 
booked for 
kin’ Yam, 





Sweet Potato Plants—Orders 
“Norton,” “Dooley” or ‘‘Pump- 
‘ “Sugar Yam,” “Providence,” 
“Triumph” and “Nancy Hall,” $1.75 per 
1,000. Catalog free. For other plants see 
separate ad, these columns, Wm. Macklin, 
Dinsmore, Fla, 


Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph 
plants, April 1 to June delivery, 
be shipped before April 20th, $1.75 per 
thousand, any size lots, After April 20th, 
less than 5,000 $1.75. 5,000 up at $1.50. 
Cash with order. Positively no discount on 
above prices. C, E, Medlin, Greenwood, S. C, 

Sweet Potato Plants—$1.50 per thousand, 
f. 0. b. Wauchula, Fla., cash with order. 
Nancy Hall. From extra fine select stock, 
Orders received now for shipment from 
about March 10th to July. References: The 
Carlton National Bank .and Southern Ex- 
press Agent, our town, Tanner & Davis, P. 
O. Box 276, Wauchula, Florida, 


SUDAN GRASS 


Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—Fifty cents 
pound; ten pounds, four dollars, postpaid, 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas. 


For Sale—Sudan grass seed, 1, 2 and 4 
pound packages. Put up by Best Western 
Sced House. 50c pound, 55¢ pound, by parcels 
post. Takes 4 pounds to plant an acre, Full 
planting directions with each order. J. T. 
Walker, Seed Broker, Memphis, Tenn. 


TOMATOES 


Livingston Globe Tomato Plants—Now 
ready to ship. Postpaid, 60 cents 100. J. M. 
Sample, Fort Pierce, Fla. 

Wakefield’s Famous Re-rooted Tomato 
Plants cost half as much as potted plants, 





Nancy potato 


Plants to 





























produce equal crops. Early tomatoes three 
weeks ahead usual season, Mail better, 


Booklet free. 
lotte, N. C. 


27 Re-rooted Tomato Plants, the kind that 
bears the fruit, early, red meat, beauties, 3 


Wakefield Plant Farm, Char- 





weeks ahead of the season, sent to you buy 
prepaid post for 50c, Larger lots much 
cheaper, Ask for our new booklet describ- 


ing sweet potato, vegetable and flowering 
plants that we grow by the millions, Wake- 
field Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C, 


Tomato Plants— Ten million Livingston 
Globe tomato plants; strong, healthy plants; 
grown in open field; ready for shipment on 
and after April 15th. Prices by mail, post- 
paid, 100 for 35c; 500 for $1.25. By express, 
not prepaid, 500, for $1; 1,000 for $1.75; 
4,000 to 9,000 at $1.50 per thousand; 10,000 
and over, at $1.25 per 1,000. Place order 
now. Safe delivery guaranteed or money 
refunded. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 











Extra fine Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 
70c bushel, Excelsior Farm, Route 7, Shel- 
by; NN, ¢. 


Write for Description of Texas Progress 
cotton and other good seeds. Progress Seed 
Improvement Company, Carlton, Texas, 


For Sale—Five hundred bushels Toole- 
Covington wilt-resistant cotton seed. One 
dollar per bushel f.o.b. P. Bowman, 
Dalzell, S. C. . 


Cleveland Big Boll 
—ginned at my own 
pervision. 











Seed—Especially pure 
gin under personal su- 
I gin for nobody else and sell 
only home grown seed. One bushel, ninety 
cents; ten bushels, eight dollars; hundred 
bushels, seventy-five dollars. ,C. B. Woolsey, 
Aiken, S, C. 

Selected planting seed for sale. One thous- 
and bushels of Cook’s Prolific, 75c per bush- 
el, f. 0. b. Smithfield, N. C. One thousand 
bushels Big Boll Cleveland, 75e per bushel, 
f. o. b. Smithfield, N. C. One thousand bush- 











els Simpkins Ideal, $1 per bushel, f. o. b. 
Smithfield, N. C. Lock Box A, Smithfield, 
North Carolina, 
PEANUTS 
Large hand assorted North Carolina 
Bunch seed peanuts, $5 for four bushel bag. 
F, P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 





Kudzu—100 plants, postpaid, $1, Noah 
Carroll, Westville, Fla. 





“Peas! Peas!—All varieties, Beans and 
cane seed, Write for prices. Hattaway & 
Co., Spartanburg; S. C. 





Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. 





Tomato—$1.25; peppers $2.25; 
cents, egg plant $2.25, per 1,000. 


free. 


cabbage 75 
Catalogue 
Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 








Cabbage Plants—75 cents per 1,000. Nancy 
Hall and Porto Rico potato plants, $1.60 per 
1,000. Can ship at once. W. W. Morris, 
Fort Green, Fla, 


Macklin’s Plants—Tomato, and _ pepper, 
grown exclusively from the finest specially 
selected seed. By express: 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
2.50. By mail, 60c per 100. Ege plants in 
March, same price. Cabbage, lettuce, beet 
and onion, by express, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
5,000, $5. By mail 40c per 100. Sweet pota- 
to plants, see separate ad, these columns, 
Catalog free. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,” 
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Saturday, April 10, 1915} 


Good Work of Corn Club Boys in 
Buncombe County, North Carolina 


‘PEAKING of corn yields, here is 

what the boys did the past season 
ii one of the mountain counties. The 
i..ncombe County Boys’ Corn Club 
ut their annual rally, December 18, 
1914, reported 26 boys making more 
than 70 bushels to the acre. The 
lowest yield was 49.56 bushels; the 
highest 125. The average was a small 
fraction more than 93 bushels. The 
total amount was 2,443 bushels. Here 
we have 2,433 bushels of corn from 26 
acres of land, an average yield of 93 
bushels. The figures do the talking 
and figures never talk buncombe. 

The Bureau of Statistics of the Na- 
tional Government gave the state an 
average of 20 bushels to the acre in 
1913. These 26 boys of this particular 
county in 1914 averaged more than 
four and one-half times as much. Yet 
the season of 1914 was more unfavor- 
able for corn growing than the sea- 
son of 1913. Do improved methods of 
farming pay? 

The old question bobs up: Would 
as much have been made, had the 26 
acres been combined in a single field? 
Emphatically, yes. With the same 
preparation, fertilization, and culti- 
vation, yes, with also an item of re- 
duced cost in cultivation in favor of 
the large field. It will cost less to 
cultivate a 26-acre field than to culti- 
vate 26 one-acre fields. Mr. Farmer, 
why not go and do likewise. 

G. M. GARREN. 





Central of Georgia Railway Encour- 
ages Better Livestock Production 


ye G. Chastain, Agriculturist for the 
Central of Georgia Railway, in 
company with E. J. Willingham, Ma- 
con, Georgia, B. A. Alford, S. 
Herzfeld and L. A. Nolen, Alexander 
City, Alabama, has returned from 
Missouri, where they selected the 
three cars of registered Shorthorn 
cattle to be distributed along the 
Central Railway lines. This ship- 
ment makes a total of nine cars, con- 
Sisting of 250 head, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $30,000, that Mr. Chas- 
tain has selected from the states of 
Kentucky, Missouri and Kansas dur- 
ing the past 10 months. 

The Agricultural Department of 
the Central of Georgia Railway is 
taking quite an active interest, as 
shown by the above results, in the 
beef cattle industry. It awarded reg- 
istered Shorthorn bulls to the Four- 
crop Club last year and will do so 
again this year, to the number of 50 
bulls worth at least $6,000. These 
bulls are bought in advance of the 
time to award them and lent to the 
farmers along the Central, who will 
buy one pure-bred heifer and build a 
dipping vat. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HE market has continued active and 

strong, with prices attaining levels cer- 
tainly never expected for this unfavorable 
season. Causes have been continued large 
exports, heavy spot demand for consumption, 
more recently the unseasonably cold weather 
the remnant of the crop is being held, and 
more recently the unseasonably cold weather 
Over the Cotton Belt. Up to the end of 
March the foreign exports have proved 
slightly in excess of 6,500,000 bales.. It will 
be remembered that this was mentioned as 
an extreme possibility a month ago, While 
the war has cut into the use of cotton for 
ordinary purposes, it has increased consump- 
tion in other ways, less pleasant to contem- 
plate. For an enormous quantity is going 
into the manufacture of deadly explosives, 
the charge of the biggest guns requiring, it 
is said, as much as a bale of cotion for the 
powder consumed in a single discharge, Con- 
sequently, exports for the year promise to be 
not far from normal after all, 

Still, we will be left with a surplus of 
Some 4,000,000 bales to start the new year 
On, and so @ moderate crop will be more 
than wanted. New crop futures are selling 
above 10 cents, but this is predicated upon 
the expectation that the next crop will be 
very much reduced, It is being claimed 
that many farmers are preparing to plant 
cotton without any fertilizer, in some cases 
increasing the acreage for that very reason, 
According to all the reports, sales of fertil- 
izers will hardly be 50 per cent of last sea- 
son, but nobody looks for anything like that 
cut in the acreage. Whether the war is 
Over or not, a full crop will mean low prices 
and more distress in the heavy marketing 
Period, W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga. 





If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer,send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
——- call on them and ask them to gsub- 
acribe, 





| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed—Covington- 
Toole variety, for sale, 75c per bushel, by 
Ben R. Tanner, Sandersville, Ga. 





Guilfo1.i County Farms for Sale—J. A. 


Groome, Greensboro, N. C 


If you want big bargain in farm lands, 
write for our booklet. Washington-Beaufort 
Land Company, Washington, N. C. 


Virginia Farm—153 acres—$5,000. 
productive soil, well watered and fenced, 
Location convenient to schools, stores, etc, 
Good eight room house, outbuildings, and or- 
chard. Easy terms, For particulars regard- 
ing this and other Virginia properties. Ad- 
dress Edward S, Wilder & Company, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 








Level 





Southern Farms Wanted—We are in @ po- 
sition to send Southern farm owners pur- 
chasers for their farms, if they want to sell 
and will sell cheaply. Write describing 
property, stating lowest price and_ best 
terms, We bring buyers and owners to- 
gether, Southern Homeseekers'’ Bureau, 
Wilkesboro, N. C. 

The Red Clay, Dark Sandy Loam Lands of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., now on the 
market, at $10 per acre, on easy terms, and 
4 per cent interest, is your opportunity to 
engage in general farming and stock raising. 
Hogs and cattle are in great demand and 
thrive on these lands. Under our Rural 
Credit System, we can advance you building 





material on long-time payments, For fur- 
ther information, write, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Department C, L., O. Box, 


128, Bogalusa, La, 





Fine Virginia Farm Lands for Sale—Espe- 
cially adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, 
tobacco, and stock raising, Splendid river 
farm of 583 acres, price $11,000, has good 
buildings, fenced and _ cross-fenced. 900 
acres, price $10,000, has good buildings, 227 
acres at $5,500, has good buildings and fine 
orchard. 223 acres, price $6,500, also good 
buildings, 218 acres, price $5,500, buildings 
fairly good. Write today for particulars and 
descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Com- 
pany, Chase City, Va. 


Truckers — Write for prices Stringless 
Green Pod, Black Wax, and Valentine Beans, 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N, C. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$l. 95 per 
bushel, freight prepaid to Washington, N. C, 
Harold C. Brinn, Swan Quarter, N. C. 


Eggs from large, healthy, good jJaying 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds $1.50 for 
15. Mis G. Payne, Union Lev 


























For Sale—A limited quantity of “sel cted, 
pure Clevel and big boll cotton seed. Write 
for price, Latta F arm, Yorkville, S. Cc, 














“e tancy Re »gister ed Ber “mor 
old males $20 to $30. 
$12.50. Jno. B. Humble, 


“Percheron Gelding 
weight fourteen-fifty; 
teed. Fred 8S. 


Route 7. 


“ks hires—7 months 
Tippy pigs $10 to 
Asheboro, N. Cc. 


“Four ye ars old, 
satisfaction guaran- 
Gibbon, Charlotte, N. C.,, 








Registered Berkshires—Both sexes. 
boar cheap to prevent inbreeding. 
tion guaranteed, 
boro, N. C. 


Wanted—75 to 100 
bushels Nancy 
stock; 50 geese. 
Wilson, N. C. 


Bronze Turkeys— Eggs from 19 to 26 
pound hens. White Wyandotte and White 
Runner eggs, $1, postpaid, Sunnyside Farm, 
Jonesville, Va. 

Cotton Seed for Sale—Sunbeam and Tri- 
umph, Both extra fine Big Boll varieties. 
$1 per bushel f.o.b F. L. Bynum, Newberry, 
South Carolina, 


Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—$2.10 bush- 
el; Tar Heel Blacks $2.20; mixed $1.80. 
Write to Fairview Seed Farm, Gum Neck, 
North Carolina, 


Eggs, baby chicks, Lester Tompkins prize- 
winning strain, Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, Seagrove Poultry Farm, Seagrove, 
North Carolina, 


Herd 
Satisfac- 
J. P. Wimberly, Battle- 





bushels cowpeas, 3, 25 
Hall seed potatoes. Sound 
Lowest price. Felton Bros., 

















TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


OO OO ee ae ae ee 
Meat pigs, ied and eggs. , C. C. Hays, 
Milton, Tenn. 








~ Bight- Weeks ery $6. R. O. Boyd, 
Randolph, Va. 
Mulefoot Bargains—G. L. Toole, Aiken, 


South Carolina, 


Buff Leghorn Eggs—$1 per 15. 
non, Madison, Va. 





Ansel Ver- 








Pure Barred Rock eggs, 15 for 75c. Mrs, 
Geo. Glenn, Arden, N. C. 
Black Minorca eggs, 15 for $1.50. B. M. 


Hinshaw, Randleman, N, C, 


White Cornish Eggs for Sale—$3 for i138, 
R,..T. Hallum, Pickens, S. C. 


Fishel’s White Rocks—Eggs $1 per fifteen. 
Walter Laney, Southside, N. C. 


Poland-China Pigs and Gilts—$7.50 up. 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 

Barred Rock Stock—Egegs 15 
c. T. Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. 

Bermuda roots 80 cents per guano bag. 
Clarence Eaker, Cherryville, N. C. 


Toole’s Early Prolific cotton seed. 
reduced, G. L. Toole, Aiken, S. C. 


Pure-bred Barred Rock Eggs—$1 for 15. 
Mrs. R. L, Lambith, Jonesboro, N, C,. 


15 choice eggs from select Rose Comb 
Reds $1.25. G, Beavers, Apex, N. C. 


Gordon setter bird pitps and brood bitch 
for sale. Wyatt Lynch, Snow Hill, N. C. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Indian Runner Ducks 
$5 per trio, R. J. Keith, Cameron, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorn eggs 15 for 
%5ce,. Ezra Hayworth, High Point. N. C, 


Pure-bred Holstein Buli—3 years old, 
Price $75. A. L. Pridgen, Warsaw, N. C. 


Vernon’s Buff Ducks ‘are solid buffs. Eggs, 
$2.50 per 12. Ansel Vernon, Madison, Va. 


Rose Comb Red Eggs—$1, $2, and $3 per 
sitting of 15. W. C. Vincent, Greenville, N. C. 


Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—Write for 
prices, W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N, 


Cassey’s Pure-bred and Other High-yield- 
ing Seed Corns. Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, 
Virginia, 

Pure-bred Berkshire pigs for sale or ex- 
change for peas or beans, Fair View Farm, 
Cornwell, S. C. 

Eggs, baby chicks, Fishel’s prize-winning 
strain White Rocks Seagrove Poultry Farm, 
Seagrove, N. C. 

Single Comb Reds—Heavy layers and win- 














$1 prepaid, 








Prices 












































ners. 15 eggs $1.50, A. F. Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina, ~ 
Eggs postpaid, pure-bred Single Comb 


Reds, $1 per 15. Hens $2 and $3 each, Paul 


Jones, Brooks, Ga. 

For Sale—English Beagle Hound Puppies 
and American Fox Hound puppies. W. D. 
Lillard, Orange, Va. 

Sudan Grass ~ Seed—Guaranteed pure. 45 
cents per pound, by parcel post. E 8S, Man- 
ley, Carnesville, Ga. 


Prize-winning Boone County seed corn for 














sale. Best quality $2 per bushel. G. S, Ter- 
ry, News Ferry, Va. 

Yellow Mammoth and Brown Soy Beans 
for sale, $1.90 f.0.b. Okisko, N. CG. T. S. 


Ownley, Okisko, N. C. 


“Sudan Grass—Texas grown and inspected. 
Thirty-five cents pound, Cherryville Drug 
Co., Cherryville. N. C. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans and_ Early 
Holley Brooks $1.75 per bushel. J. B. Ca- 
hoon, Columbia, N. C. 


Poland-China Bargains—Special 
to cotton farmers. Write your wants, 
Johnson, Bealeton, Virginia. 


For Sale—Ridgeway Cantaloupe seed, first 
grade netted rock, price $1.25 per pound. J. 
Cc. Brauer, Ridgeway, N. 


Best Silver Spangled Hamburgs—W rhite 
Leghorns—Selected eggs, $1 setting. S. M. 
Yoodman, Mooresville, N. C. 


Holsteins, the best breed on earth: Pure- 
bred, registered Bull and Heifer calves, D, 
S. Jones, Newport News, Va. 











discount 
L. S. 




















White Orpington Eggs—Stock from $250 
pen direct from Kellerstrass, $1 fifteen. Mrs. 





Fred Parker, Washington, N. C. 








Wanted to Exchange—6 pounds leaf to- 
bacco for 1% bushels Spanish peanuts; each 
to pay transportation. C. L. Gregory, May- 
field, Ky., Route 7. 


Pure Cleveland Cotton—Certified by State 
College. No anthraxnose. $1 bushel, W. L. 
Kennedy, (member Georgia Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation), Temple, Ga, 

Spanish Seed Peanuts, 250 4 bushel bags 
$5 per bag, f. 0. b. here. First-class stock— 
sell any quantity, 1 bag up. Maurice Pitt- 
man, Whitakers, N. C. 


Laying strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horns Exclusively—Month old chicks 25 
cents each, Eggs $1 per 15; hens $1. G H. 
Yount, Hickory, N. C. 











(21) 365 





(Made of Clay) 
Farm Drain Tile 


Sewer and Well Pipe 
CULVERTS for Road Work. 


70 North Carolina Counties use 
Pomona Terra-Cotta Culverts. 


Write for prices and our free pamphlet 
on Tile Drainage. Tells How and Why. 


Pomona Terra-Cotta Co., 
Pomona, N. C. 














Strong—Economical 
Air-tight—keeps silage perfectly—easi- 
ly@erected—no repair bills; the 
DURO SILO 


(Made ef Armco Pure Iron to Last 
a Lifetime 
is the ideal construction—won’t rust, 
rot, burn or blow down 
New Catalog as-< write co” 
THE C. C. FOUTS C 
Midd jg NO 


‘PRODUCTS for the ROOF 


Direct from the Factory. 
ge mong and Painted Roofing. All Forms. 
V Crimp and Corrugated. Galvanized and 
Painted Shingles. We pay the freight. Write 
for prices. 


_— AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Ashland, Ky. | 


38 Canal St., 























MANICKE’S SEED CORN 
(White or Yellow.) 
Bred for Yield and Showpoints. 


We have taken over 100 premiums at the larg- 
est corn shows. Price per bushel, 00 
shelled; $2.50 ears. 


AUGUST MANICKE, News Ferry, Va. 





Early chicks, 12c, May chicks 10c. 
gle Comb White Leghorns, Ten successful 
years. No better stock anywhere. Lucerne 
Farm, Inec,, Culpeper, Va, 


“For Sale—Registered Holstein bull, 2% 
years. Bargain to quick buyer. Would ex- 
change for good milk cows. Thos. R. Gold- 
smith, BR, 5; Fountain Inn, S. C. 


We offer for sale cheap the best tick im- 
mune grade herd of Hereford and Shorthorn 
cattle that can be bought in the South, 
Broadacre Farms, Bonifay, Fla. 


Sin- 























Christopher Improved CottonSeed 
CULLED and GUARANTEED to please. 
Reference, Hogansville Banking Co. 

Price $1.00 per Bushel. 
J. $. JACKSON, Hogansville, Ga. 














If you are looking for the best layer on 
earth let us introduce you to the Mottled 
Ancona hen. A card will do the work. Hay- 
tokah Poultry Yards, Burkeville, Va. 
Agents—$25 to $50 weekly, calling on au- 
tomobile owners. Experience unnecessary, 
Easy sales. Get particulars today, Echo 
Distributing Co., Box 12, Henderson, N. C. 





Get in BUSINESS for YOURSELF 
A hustler, handy with tools, can make himself inde- 
b product heavily advertised. 

Nota luxury, b 


—— farmer or town man. Large profits. No in- 
'y. only tory references. For 
Setalls: address, 


MONTROSS COMPANY, {55 Erie St, Camden, N. J. 














Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, and Succession, $1 per 
thousand; 4,000 or more, 75¢c per thousand, 
J. M. Huffman, Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 


Manley’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Early, 
prolific, drouth resistant. Record of three 
bales per acre; 42 per cent lint; 40 bolls to 
pound. Special price on seed, E. S. Manley, 
Carnesville, Ga. 


Seed Peanuts—Already shelled and ready 
to plant, Don't pay for hulls, Spanish, 100 
pounds $5; Small N. C. Runners, 100 pounds 
$5. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Pope 
& Co., Suffolk, Va. 


Lespedeza Clover Seed—New crop, extra 
selected, heavy-weight pan _ seed. Purity 
98.72 per cent. Grown on my own farm, 28- 
page bulletin free. Price $3 per bushel, 
Chris, Reuter, New Orleans, La. 


Have 100 Bushels Brabham (King of all 
cowpeas). Made 150 bushels on 10 acres, Am 
selling for $3 bushel as long as last. Also 
have limited amount of Whippoorwill $2; 
mixed peas $1.85. H. F. Dixon, Ellaville, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Early 
Triumph, Yellow Vineless, $1.75 per thous- 
and; 3,000 for $5; Catawba Yams $1.50 per 
thousand; 3,000 for $4. Will begin shipping 























in May. Let us book your order, Terms 
cash, Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C. 
Single Comb White Leghorns (Young’s 


strain). Bred for size, vigor, standard re- 
quirements, and great egg production—the 
200-egg kind. Plant and stock pronounced 
best in South. High fertility guaranteed. 
Oak Grove Poultry Farm, | Huntersville, N. N.C, 


Young Agric ‘ulturist wants position a as 
farm manager, dairyman or cow testing asso- 
ciation, Familiar with farm implements 
and gasoline engines. College training. A, 
W. Massey, care C, T. School, Kinston, N. C, 


Simolean Dollarmark, a noted Berkshire 
boar, Correct type, proven breeder, at a sac- 
rifice. Dollarmark Berkshire pigs with long 
bodies and short legs. Everybody likes this 
type. One or two bred sows priced so you 
will want them, W. D. Troutman, Trout- 
man, N. C. 








Fancy Evaporated Apples— Prize win- 
ning grade, Closing out balance stock whole- 
sale prices to consumer. Send $1.50 for 25 
pound box, Fetght or express. Money back 
if not more than pleased. Ad, will not ap- 
pear again. Brushy Mountain Orchard Co., 
Taylorsville, N. C. 





Improved Cotton Seed—“Carolina Big Boll 
Prolific’—Made ten bales five acres last 
year; no excessive use of fertilizer; 1,160 
pounds made five hundred-pound bale. No 
disease. In use several years, Only hun- 
dred fifty bushels left. Price $1, Order 
now; ad. will not appear again. Frank 
Gough, Lumberton, N. C, 


All farmers interested in growing al- 
Wanted falfa, or whe would be interested if 
they knew they could succeed, send name and ad 
for free copy of Boyd’s Alfalfa “Gui ide, 101 questions and 
answers op growing Alfalfa. Address 
YD COM 


36 A Clinton Bullding, Seiumbus, Ohio. 


CLOVER SEED REAPER 
We want one good man in Qaaes county to demonstrate 


our Clover Seed Reaper. Will often pay for itse'f in one 
day’s work and is guaranteed for ten years. Apply with 


references, naming your county, to 
Clover Seed R, Raleigh, N.C. 


Farm With Dynamite 


jhould get in all available groun 
ont re cuhew on ms Valuable space — 1 i 7 pounds pt out 4 
es will remove, ? aafe id casily 


E> my your ra No 9 galcamen, eat nan aS =e. Postal bring 


More Money to the Farmer— {27% 
the consumer Scientific miarketing. Send foro plans. 
New York State Department Foods and Markets, 
U1 West 234 msn New York City. 


[MISCELLANEOUS | 


Nice Apples—In bushel boxes, $1 per box, 
f. o. b. Franklin, N. C. F. H. Nolen, Route 
1, Franklin, N. C. 


For Sale—1 good Edison phonograph, 18 
records, $23; or best offer. Mrs. Bell Web- 
ster, Maxton, N. C, 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S, C. 


Save % to % on magazines. Don’t sub- 
scribe or renew until you get my big cata- 
log. Upton Wilson, Madison, N. C. 


Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10 pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala, 


How to Paint—And save 25 per cent and 
freight on paints. Advice and samples free, 
W. G. Story, Paint Maker, 846 Chaffee Ave., 
Augusta, Ga, 


Barrons Full Blood White Wyandotte 
eggs, $2 sitting. Extra quality White Leg- 
horn eggs (Young's), $1 sitting; $5 hundred 
(Stock purchased direct.) Registered Berk- 
shire Pigs of Quality. Chas, L. Todd, Box 
209, Richmond, Va. ’ 









































RAE OEE TS ASA aS RR Sema ech 

Advertising has brought the man in the 
backwoods in touch with the centres of art 
and literature and business and made him 
feel at home with the world, 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





FARMER 


OFFICES: 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MA 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 8, 1879. 


TTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


club of three 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 





N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
eaci of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 


gether with the dates by which they 

should be mailed us: 

Subject—Starting With Beef Cattle: Breeds, 
Feeds, and Feeding. Mail articles by 
April 15. 

Subject—Harvesting Wheat and Oats; Put- 
ting Stubble Lands to Work Again with 
Cowpeas and Other Crops. Mail articles 
by April 22. 

Mail articles in envelopes marked 

“Diversification Contest,” care of The 

Progressive Farmer. 








SOMEONE. 
WANTS 





IT MAY BE FISH---FRUIT---FOWL OR VEGETABLES 
LET US HELP YOU TO SELL THEM BY EXPRESS 


We want to assist in equalizing the law of supply and demand 
by taking your supply where the demand is. 
Bureau Bulletins list your name, products, and_price,—when 
These bulletins are distnbuted among the city house- 
wives who buy direct from you, sending express money orders 
in payment for] produce to be shipped to them by express. 


iven. 


Your neare& Express Agent will put you on our Market List. 


him about this co-operation. 


Our low rates on food products, quick 
portation and free city delivery makes a market for you anywhere. 


SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


“Serve the Public’’ a 


Our Market 


Write or ask 


trans- 

















Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGKESSIVE FARMER, 














CENTS A ROO for 

1 1 @ 26-inch high fence; 

za Strong and durable» 
26-inch Hog Fence, 4c. per rod. 

At-inch Farm Fence, 21c. per rod. | 
Money back if not satisfied. 

Best quality Barbea wire, 30 

rod spool, $1.50 Catalog free, 


Hearth steel, heavily galvanized. 
National Wholesale Furniture Co. 


Dept. H, Richmond, Va. 


SPECIAL | Poultry Netting, 2 in. mesh, galvanized 
OFFER /|150ft. roll, 3ft. high, perroll . . . $1.70 











Where to Buy Pure-bred Poultry 








GREIDER'S Fine CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 
described, many in natural colors. Perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in business. You 
need this noted book. Send 10c far in—today. 


B. H. GREIDER x = : Boz 60 RHEEMS, PA, 


SILVER CAMPINES 
The best in the South. Won all firsts and sec- 
onds at the great North Carolina State Fair. 
Eggs $3.00 per 15, $5.00 per 30. 


JAS. N. JEFFREY, Raleigh, N. C, 


Eggs from prize winning pens Bread. 
Rocks, Black Langshans, Buff Wyandottesr 
Pit Games, White Runner Ducks, $1 50, $3 
and $5 setting. Choice Breeders $2 
to $5. Dutch Fork Truck Farm, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 


If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer,send@ us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 

















Single Comb Brovna Leghorns 


The larger kind with smooth seal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. They have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
Pullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
tity. ill send eggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 
guarantee safe delivery. Prices reasonable. Informa- 
tion and circulars on request. 

Promptness and satisfaction our specialties. 


Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushla, Ala. 


FOR SALE. 


Fifty pure-bred White Leghorn hens, one year old, 75¢ 
and $1.00 each, any number. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. First check gets choice. 


CHASADELLA FARM, Sanford, N. C. 


BEST EGGS REDUCED ONE-HALF 
Reds. both combs; Orpingtons, buff, white; Leghorns, 
brown, white; Rocks, barred, buff; Minorcas. 15 best 
eggs now $1.50. Won25 firsts on Reds. Lerge eggs. 
Catalog free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ATON 








Red specialist 10 years. "Salisbury, Nw. GC. 





HOW COUNTRY MERCHANTS 
CAN HELP 


Merchants Who Sell to the Farmer 
Should Also Buy From Him—How 
Demonstration Agents May Aid in 
This Work 


HE country merchant can do more 

to make or break the agricultural 
South this year than any one man. 
He can say “go” and the farmer will 
go; he can say “stay” and the farmer 
will stay. 

The Southern merchant can say 
“raise food and animals and I will 
buy,” and the farmers will raise them. 
This is the year when the country 
merchant must proclaim that message 
long and loud. And there is good rea- 
son for the merchant to proclaim it, 
for with what will he buy and sell 
when cotton is unprofitable? If the 
country merchant does not take gen- 
eral produce on accounts what can he 
take, how can he do business? 

“But,” says the country merchant, 
“when I get the produce what am [I 
going to do with it ?”—a very sensible 
question, and one which a good many 
country merchants are asking. 

Of course there is a market for ev- 
ery pound of produce the South can 
raise right here in the South, but the 
country merchant of the Cotton Belt 
does not know how to get at it. The 
trade uses grades and terms in pre- 
paring and selling produce that the 
Cotton Belt country merchant under- 
stands no better than he does Greek. 
Oats are just oats, wheat is wheat, 
hay is hay, unless perchance he has 
been selling Western products to cus- 
tomers and has learned something 
about “Choice,” “Number One,” “Num- 
ber Two,” “Number Three.” 

Who is going to educate the coun- 
try merchant in how to sort, pack, 
grade and ship to meet the require- 
ments of the trade? Obviously he is 
the most important person to educate 
in this respect. To undertake to edu- 
cate the individual farmer is so im- 
possible a task that absolutely noth- 
ing worth while could be accomplish- 
ed this year, when the need is most 
crying, when disaster impends. 

The country merchant must say, 
“We will accept farm produce,” and 
nothing else will save the day. There- 
fore it is the merchant who must be 
induced to put up this insignia of 
hope, and a part of that inducement 
must be a hope of reward, the assur- 
ance that what he takes in he can sell 
without loss. 

Who will instruct the country mer- 
chant about how to grade farm pro- 
duce and direct him to a market? 
Perhaps there are patriotic wholesale 
dealers, commission men and jobbers 
in farm produce in the large trade 
centers who are willing to instruct a 
country merchant in grades and how 
to pack, but as a matter of fact it is a 
trouble which he need not take to 
supply his customers; it will be a mis- 
sionary work with enough blunders 
to makeit less profitable than if he 
had not undertaken it but had relied 
upon obtaining well graded stuff from 
the Western and Northern markets. It 
is therefore too much to expect of the 
large dealers. So.ne one else must be 
looked to to do the educating. 

Perhaps no one is in better position 
to do this missionary work than the 
farm demonstration agent, or agents 
of the state colleges of agriculture 
working under the Smith-Lever 
funds. Not only should these agents 
be qualified to instruct the country 
merchant in preparing farm produce 
for the trade, but they should help 





to get the large dealers and the coun- 
try merchants together. 

To ship most advantageously to 
the market, it is essential that large 
quantities should go forward at a 
time, perhaps carload lots. Since a 


country merchant can not make up.a 
carload shipment, say of eggs, but- 
ter, chickens, potatoes, grain, etc., 
during a period in which he feels he 
must dispose of them, what must he 
do? 

Here again perhaps, the demon- 
stration agent or some other agent 
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can come to the rescue. With big 
shipments essential, there must be 
a large collection at a given place at 
a certain day. Hence, there should 
be a market day and a market place. 
On the market day country mer- 
chants will understand that they can 
combine a shipment and get carload 
rates, hence they will bring in the 
produce on the market day to a cen- 
ter that has been agreed upon. On 
such market days it might be worth 
while for large dealers to have repre- 
sentatives present to buy the pro- 
duce outright. Competition in bidding 
might result which would be for the 
benefit of the country merchant. At 
any rate, whether the large buyers 
had representatives present or not, 
there would be no difficulty in get- 
ting enough produce together, which 
if graded according to standards, 
would bring the best price possible 
in some central market. 
CHARLES A. WHITTLE, 

Georgia State College of Agriculture. 


The Care and Feeding of Farm Work 
Stock 


(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 








imal that has been idle for several 
months to do hard work. The ne- 
glect of these matters results in the 
first two weeks of hard spring work 
doing more to reduce the condition 
of the animals and decrease their effi- 
ciency than two months of work 
later in the season. 

We are also more fully convinced 
as our observation extends that hard 
working animals are usually fed too 
much hay, especially during the day. 
No hay should be fed except at night 
and then the amount should be limi- 
ted to about one pound for every 100 


pounds of the animals weight. Over- 
feeding, or “stuffing” the animals 


with all the hay they will eat, does 
more to increase the cost of feeding 
and to decrease the efficiency of our 
work stock than probably any other 
practice of Southern feeders. Then 
again feeds may be-either two or three 
daily, as is most convenient, but the 
night feed should be largest, espec- 
ially if only two feeds are given daily. 

When a large number of mules are 
fed together, we believe the grain 
should be given in three feeds, to 
avoid as far as possible overeating 
by the greedy animals. Feeding all 
the mules, or a large number, out of 
a general trough is supposed to save 
labor and reduce the cost; but we 
believe it is the most expensive meth- 
od of feeding mules. This, however, 
is probably still a debatable ques- 
tion; but when the practice is fol- 
lowed, the more frequently the ani- 
mals are fed grain the less objection- 
able becomes the practice. 

One other important matter should 
be mentioned as affecting the effi- 
ciency of the work stock and influ- 
encing the cost. This relates to the 
harness and collars. Inferior, badly 
fitting collars are largely responsible 
for sore shoulders, sore necks and all 
other harness injuries. Gradually ac- 
customing the animals to hard work, 
after a period of idleness, and care in 
fitting ggod collars will prevent these 
troubles. It is generally easy to pre- 
vent sore shoulders and usually diffi- 
cult to repair the injury while the 
animals are kept at hard work. A 
sweat pad may improve a bad collar, 
but never a good one. Sweat pads 
are necessary with a large per cent 
of the collars used in the South, be- 
cause the collars are generally infer- 


ior. A broad, smooth, clean, hard 
collar, properly fitted, will seldom 
make a sore shoulder. Sore should- 


ers are usually a reflection on the 
owner, rather than on the horse. 

The groomng of farm work stock 
receives little attention in the South. 
It is of much value, but we have of- 
ten wondered if a large part of this 
apparent value was not the result of 
better general care, of which the reg- 
ular grooming is an evidence as well 
as an important part. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 
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WINNING AND HOLDING TRADE 


A* ACTUAL experience 
will 


of two men, which 
give you an idea of the difference in 
trade-marked advertised shoes and shoes 
that have no reputation or mark of dis- 
tinction—how with one you get a guarantee 
of quality and satisfactory service and the 
other you just “buy a pair of shoes,’’ made 
to sell and not to wear or please you and 
“hold your trade. 

Mr. Turner is a well-to-do farmer, owns 
his farm and doesn’t owe acent in the world. 
His farm is clean and well stocked, his 
buildings and plank fences are painted. His 
home is comfortably furnished. He and his 
family are happy and contented, He is ed- 
ucating his children. His oldest boy is go- 
ing to an agricultural college. In all things 
he shows sense and discrimination, It is in 
keeping with his order of things to have 
some good farm papers coming to his house. 
It is also in keeping with his nature to read 
thoroughly and profit by it. 

He read the advertisement of, we will say, 
“The Star Brand Shoes,’’ The 
“set them from your nearest 
next time he was in 
Rockwell (his dealer) 
Mr. Rockwell didn’t carry them. He in- 
quired at other and at last found 
them at Barney Ballard’s Ballard’s 
store is not dark and gloomy. Ballard has 
the instincts of a great merchant. If he had 
lived in New York or Chicago he would have 
been a John Wannamaker or a Marshall Field. 
He doesn’t allow a clerk to come in from 
his implement and fertilizer room with dirty 
clothes and hands and wait on a lady 
grocery department. 
just to show 
.are hooked up with 


said 
dealer.”” The 
town he asked Mr. 
about these 


copy 


shoes. 


stores 


store. 


in the 
I mention these things 
that the smartest store-keepers 
the manufacturers who 
are progressive enough to trade-mark 
advertise their 

But to go 


and 
product. 

back to Mr, Turner. He bought 
a pair of Star Shoes. He them 
for about three months and the left one 
ped at the heel had 
dropped—a _ thing liable to 


srand wore 
rip- 
where a stitch been 
that is 


hand-made 


happen 
took them 
Without 
among the 
took down another 
ones Mr. had on, pulled 
new and 


even to shoes. He 
back and showed them to Ballard. 
3allard 
shelves himself and, 
just like the 
the old 
said, try 


question reached up 
pair 
Turner 
put the 
and if they rip I'll give 


ones off, ones on 


those you 
another pair.’’ 

Mr. Turner 
He went home 
must trade 
ture. 

The other 
Mr. Turner. 
was in debt 
weli’s store 


was pleased 


told 


and impressed. 
his wife that she 
Ballard in the fu- 


and 
with Barney 
man 

His 
and shiftless. 


was just the 


was 


opposite of 
place mortgaged, he 
He goes to Rock- 
and buys a pair of shoes with an 
unknown mark, and pays as much for 
as Turner. He can walk the out or 
rip them in two weeks and he has no come- 
back because Rockwell 
the manufacturer. 

In all probability the 
some 
pairs 
such 


them 


soles 


is not supported by 


made in 
about 700,000 
convicts for 
percentage of the 
arly all are oth- 
There are also 21,000,000 
hats, 
made by 


shoes were 
There 
made by 
trade. A big 
consumptives—ne 


state prison. are 


of shoes just 
con- 
victs are 
erwise diseased. 
cigars, 20,000 


ture 


dozen shirts, also furni- 


and even underwear convicts 
to the 
stand for it. 


you 


in our prisons and 


try trade 


dumped on coun- 
just because they 

Can't you see the 
anything 
and guarantee? 


run in 
manufacturer’s 


risk buying 


without the stamp 
willing to come 
out in print with his proposition? 

“Now is the 
the moment,”’ 
of The 
being 
true 


workers in 


and who is 


here is the hour, this is 
of the best 
Progressive 
with its 
with The 


time, 
day the readers 

That 
it’s bound to be 


Farmer ever saw. 


true readers, 
Progressive Farmer. The 


and about our organization be- 


lieve in clean, honest, ‘‘on the 
that 


about 


adver- 
will 
advertiser 
They 
don’t go, 
aders of The 
this to be 


level” 
tising. 
win. 


They know wnat is right 


They know all every 


that runs in its advertis columns. 


know the proposition is right or it 


You, as one of the many re 
Progressive F 
should do part in 
Our great mission. We 
and we 


armer knowing true, 


your helping us work out 


have your 
that 


into our 


confidence, 
will never be 

fake 
When you buy, whe 


tray confidence by 


allowing advertisers columns, 
ther it be 


at your coun- 


try merchant, cross-roads_ store, at the 
metropolitan 
the mails, be 


tation 


department store or through 
sure 
back of 
it. The 


to get the stuff with repu- 


it—with advertising back of 


best guide to its reputation and 


character is this—‘“I saw it in The Progress- 
ive Farmer.” ; 

squarely up 
unadvertised, 
grocery hardware clothing stor 
drug and your home, If 
tries to substitute, he 


It is to you to 


disreputable 


help put the 
trash out of the 
store, store, 
store 


your 
either 


dealer 


does so, 


through 


ignorance or for more profit. By 
ing I mean—well I will tell you of a per- 
sonal experience which will explain it. 

I went into a men’s furnishing 
get some B. V. D. underwear. 
took down a box which I 
B. V. D. box. I told him the size, he wrap- 
ped them up, I paid him and went out hur- 
riedly to catch a train. When I got home I 
found that I hadn’t bought B. V. D. at all 
but had bought the dealer’s own private 
brand. I took them back and the clerk 
apologized and was “so sorry.” It was alla 
mistake, etc. But it cost B. V. D. 
educate me up to the 
ask for their product The dealer took ad- 
vantage of that situation to wish on me 
some of his own stuff out of which he made 
a@ greater profit. It shows 
which rests with you, 

You are entitled to the best 
will buy and you'll get it if 
I wouldn’t argue as to whether or 
dealer’s private brand underwear was better 
or not as good as B. V. D., but I 
finished products and no article 
that hasn't a well known trade mark with a 
reputation and @ guarantee of 
satisfactory service back of it. 
ter of personal 
thrift. 

There may be lots and 
that you can’t buy 
are advertised. Don’t hesitate to 
mail if you order through The 
Farmer or any other 
stands back of its 
gressive Farmer 

Mr. Rockwell 
the 
knows why he 


store to 
The clerk 


money to 


point where I'd go and 


your money 


you insist. 


want only 


quality 
It is a mat- 
pride as well as_ sensible 
lots of good things 
at your store 
order by 
Progressive 
publication which 
advertisers as The Pro- 
does, 

doesn’t 
Turner 


know to this day 
trade, but Ballard 
got it. It was because of his 
attention to the details of his business and 
his guarantee of satisfactory 
service on everything in his 


why he lost 


quality and 


about store, 
backed up by the 


is a 


manufacturer. His store 


clearing house for advertised, trade- 


marked goods, 





APPEARING PROSPEROUS PAYS 
A CERTAIN aristocratic beau, 

known to be habitually 
“How do 


elothes?’’ to 


who 
**broke’”’ 
at one time 


those 


asked you 


wear nobby he re- 
hotel.”’ 


stand off 


which 
plied, “By best 
When asked 
the hotel he replied 
By wearing pretty 
perous.’”’ 
This, of 
low 


stopping at the 
how he managed to 
“Why, 


clothes and looking pros- 


that’s simple! 


course, is not a good rule to fol- 
lot in looking and appear- 
up-to-date, 


writing 


yet there is a 
ing prosperous and 
If you are letters to prospectivé 
customers on 
pencil, 
to-date. 
I know of 


investment 


plain, cheap paper 
look 


and with a 


you don't prosperous and up- 


nothing that 
that 
pen and 


pays more on the 
attractive stationery, ink, 
a typewriter. 

orders 


fountain 
. 
The 
price 


increased 
of such 


will 
Try 


soon pay the 


things. and see. 





MAINTAINING A REPUTATION 

HE man who spends his money to build up 

a@ reputation for his 
merchandise 


brand or name of 
business to stay. He 
and get out. 
advertising 


is in does 
not expect to ‘“‘clean up” 
Suppose he invests in 
a year for ten 


ter of a 


years, 


million dollars to build up 


is called good will. 


That good will, or reputation, is valuable 
to supply the 
that he prom- 
The 
he destroys 


dollar 


only so long as he continues 
high character of merchandise 
ised to 


deliver in his advertisements, 


minute he cheapens his product 


the value of his quarter of a million 
investment. 
Thus in 


for the 


reality advertising is insurance 


buyer, 


HEREFORDS IMMUNE TO TICK 
FEVER 

GREAT many of our readers living in 

At. k infested 

fever 


territory are compelled to 


buy immuned catle or go 
Angelo, 
17th 


section is 


without. 
of San 
April 
are immune as that 

If you spare the 
to attend the sale in 


Lee Bros., hold 


cattle 


Texas, will 


a big sale on and all their 
tick 


will be well 


infested. 


can time, it 


person, If, however, 


you can’t go—get his catalog and make 


mail bids for what you want. 

Fred Reppert, the 
good and will 
attention 


you in 


Lee Bros. and Col. 


tioneer, are reliable people 


give mail bids honest, 


they 


prompt 


doing the best can for your ab- 


sence, 





“Did you hear 
Bobby got on the 

- but 1 
her.’ Life, 


about the 
day of his 
was at the 


terrible fright 
wedding ?”’ 
church and saw 


substitut- | 





recognized as a} 


the responsibility 


Now | 
not that } 


is finished | 


and | 


but which | 





International 


Harvester 


Tillage Implements 


IVE a disk harrow from the International 
Harvester line a chance to show how much it 
will add to your profits, and you’ll never again be with- 


out one. 


Even in unfavorable years, seed beds prepared 


with an IHC disk give a yield that is almost normal. 


The disk does a work that no other tool will do. 
conserver as well as a soil pulverizer and mulch maker. 


It is a moisture 
Inter- 


national Harvester disks are built to do all this work as it should be 
done—they put the hardest, stiffest soils in the best possible e shape, 


The frames are stron and well-balanced, to ¢ 








stand the strains of disking sod before plowing, 


and for work in rough, hard ground. 


The bear- 


ings all have large bearing surfaces and are 


practically dust-proof. 
gangs to their work at even depth. 


The set levers keep the 


The full International Harvester line includes 
disk, peg and spring tooth and smoothing har- 


rows, drills, seeders and cultivators. 
contains the best in tillage implements. 


The line 
See the 


IHC local dealer, or write us for interesting 


catalogues. 


International Harvester Company of America 


Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 


Champion 


Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 








was | 
was | 
manage to | 


25,000 | 
He has spent @ quar- | 
what 





“*A Shabby Man can take a back street, but | ut a shabby house 


stands right there and advertises lack of paint or 


Paint 


“I always recommend 


Lweas 


of good paint. 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 
for folks who take pride ina home. Comes always 
the same—best materials, mixed by perfect machines, ina 


factory where they've been Practicing good paint-making 
66 years. “Way cheapest in the long run, too.” 


FREE ! Transparent Color Scheme Demonstrator, 


greatest con 


venience ever devised for selecting color combinations 
Also latest bulletin, ‘‘How to Save Money on Paint’? and Home Book 


of Painting Helps. 
Office 


All free on request. Write 


» 6 John I7zcas & Co wc. 


Philadelphia 
Pa. 











auc- | 


Save Half 


the Labor 
of’ Planting 


At one trip the Cole Planter opens a furrow—mixes guano 
with the soil—covers it—opens again plants the eeed i cab 
covers them with perfect accuracy. The coulter breaks the crust, 
throwing the trash and dry tep soil into the middles. An j 
even, smooth seed bed is left. Then a long sword back 
of the coulter presses 
out a firm V-shaped 
furrow. The seed lie 
in a stra!cht line at 
the bottom—all cove 


The pressure of the sword packs the ground, bring- 
dng the moisture up to the seed. The loose earth 
on top is a mulch that helps to retain that mois- 
ture. The seed fallin plain sight. None of the 
@eed are wasted at the end of the rows. Winds 
cannot blow them away. Your cotton comes up 
in a straight line and can be cut to a stand much 
quicker. 

The Cole puts the guano just below the seed for 
cotton— just above the seed for corn—the Way it 
ought to be. It gives the crop a quick start. The 
saving in seed and labor will pay for the machine 
inaweek. Machines are equipped with either 
roller or drag for covering—with or without fertil- 

izer acne om Don’t be satisfied with any but 

genuine COLE. Guaranteed by us and also by 
\ your dealer—a double Guarantee. 


Write Today 


for Price and Catalogue of the COLE LABOR- 


SAVING IMPLEMENTS. Sent FREE upon request. 


It shows the various types of machines which are used 
by thousands of Southern farmers, to save labor and get more 
gcod from guano, 








When writing to advertisers 


say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all advertising it carries 
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“Jim, ‘Old Beck’ don’t seem to mind 
that sore shoulder now that she is pulling 
ANKFORD Cotton Collar.’”’ 


“Naw sur, dem collars maks a mule well while she wuks.”’ 
HISTORY OF 


TRADE MARK Through the long Winter months, when horses and 


mules are stall fed and seldom worked, they put on flesh 
and grow soft. At the beginning of Spring they are hitched 
to the plow and with “Cuffy” pulling the bell rope, they 
split the furrow open, while the Southern sun beats down. 


The ordinary hard leather collar, so frequently used Fee. 
throughout the South, with its closed bottom, soon rubs 
= the soft flesh and irritates it, like a shoe, too big for the 
W. H. Lankford, the inventor of the “LANK- foot, blisters the heel. In a few days the horse power of the 
FORD” Cotton Collar, a famons cripple in Georgia, = x ; 
traveled in a three wheeled, gocart pushed b¥ work stock is reduced and soon the stable becomes the hospital. 
the back of the cart caused sorenessand Lankford 


og alley Pe by hp olay er ge Ab reser This condition of the work stock can be prevented 
way to prevent this soreness, and necessity bee where “LANKFORD” Cotton Collars are used the year 
He experimented with pads until he found the ’round,—oi cured when they replace the heavy, irritating, 
. : 1 ol ° . e 
curly Hat ana five of cotton, "This combination, FUbbing, sore producing leather collars. : ; 
soft, springy, ventilated, absorbent and soothing, With the main factory located in East Point, a suburb of Atlanta, Ga.,—in the heart of the 
the heads of the goats while working. , cotton belt, and with branch factories at Memphis, Tenn., Ft. Worth, Texas, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
qnis gas the origin of the “LANKFORD” Waterloo, Iowa, and Santa Ana, California.—Couch Bros. Manufacturing Company, exclusive 
manufacturers and owners of the ‘‘LANKFORD” Cotton Collar patent and machines for manu- 


"ase te book for this label on the collar. 
facturing them, has a capacity for making over 5,000,000 of these collars annually. 





IF YOUR DEALER CAN NOT SUPPLY 
YOU FILL .OUT THIS COUPON 
AND MAIL TO OUR NEAREST 


FACTORY The growth of business, from 1 


Attached find one Dollar for which send 
me, all charges prepaid, one LANK- 
FORD Cotton Collar, 


plant, with 1 machine, and an annual 
output of 30,000 collars a year to its 
present leadership and preeminence as 


the largest manufacturers of horse 
collars in the world, is due to the su- 
perior excellence of its product and 
- universal satisfaction, guaranteed by 
+ the manufacturers, which this collar 
has always given. 


The “LANKFORD” Cotton Col- 
lar is the best friend of man and beast. 














We have sold to thousands of individuals this famous collar for $1.00, delivered, and hundreds of dealers are now hand- 
ling them throughout the country. This, the largest cotton collar advertisement ever run, is to acquaint the users of these 
collars with the fact that thousands of dealers are now carrying them regularly in stock to supply the demand made upon 
them, and to urge you to call upon your dealer for the genuine ““LANKFORD” Cotton Collar. If he cannot supply you, write 
to our nearest factory, filling out coupon in this ad, stating size, sending $1.00, and a collar will be shipped to you, charges 
prepaid, and satisfaction guaranteed or your money refunded. 


COUCH BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 


HOME OFFICE: ATLANT A, G A. F ACTORIES: EAST POINT, GA., MEMPHIS, TENN., 


FT. WORTH, TEX. 
CINCINNATI, 0., WATERLOO, IA., 


SANTA ANA, CAL, 





